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NOTES BY THE WAY. 











spring Fair of the Van Buren County Ag- 
ricultural Society—The Country Around 
Paw Paw. 





The Van Buren County Agricultural 
Society having decided to hold a spring 
fair this season on their grounds at the 
pretty village of Paw Paw, it opened on 
Thursday last under rather unfavorable 
auspices. The weather was-warm, and 
threatened rain, and everybody who did 
not have their corn in the ground wag 
too busy to leave home. The machinery 
men, however, were on hand in goodly 
numbers, as afair at this season is really 
the best thing possible for them, as nearly 
every farmer is interested in implements 
and machinery at thistime. On exhibi- 
tion were sulky and hand plows, mowers 
and reapers, cultivators for both corn and 
fallow, threshing’ machines, etc., etc. 

The horsemen turned out in goodly 
numbers also, and trotters were present 
from Decatur, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo 
and other points. It is safe to say the 
trotting races were the great attraction of 
the fair for a majority of those present, 
and the horses taking part in them 
were of more than ordinary merit. 
The 2:40 race, with a field of six horses, 
best two in three, was quite exciting, and 
during its progress the grand stand was. 
Well filled with people, among them a 
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hibited a collection of paintings, both in 
oil and water colors, that ‘in many re 
spects would be a credit to a veteran 
painter. His portraits were a little stiff 
especially the earlier ones, but two or three 
small landscapes were very plessing, and 
indicated natural talent of a high order. 
On Friday night a number of the farm, 
ers of the neighborhood, with their wiver, 
gathered at the house of our correspond- 
ent, Mr. A. C. Glidden, and passed a very 
pleasant evening. Saturday morning 
Mr. E. B. Welch, President of the 
Gounty Society, and one of the 
veteran sheep breeders of this sec- 
tion, drove us over his farm, and 
we had a chance to see his breeding flock*® 
The flock had of course all been shorn, 
and we had no chance to see their fleeces; 


and as for the party of lambs with them 
they were uncommonly good ones. Two 
buck lambs we have marked down for 
good ones, and will be surprised if they 


were looked over in another pasture, 
and in the orchard we found the ‘wo 


Giant 821, bred by Mr. Welch, sired by 
G. F. Martin (285) dam G. F. Martin 
(178), by Robin Hocd Jr. [288]. @ F. 
Martin (275) was sired by Littl: Monitor 
[161]. The other ram is Rattler (17), 
also bred by Mr. Welch, and _ sired 
by Martin’s (190), he by Monitor [161], 
dam No. (156), bred by G. F. Martin, and 
sired by Robin Hood [188]. This ram 
was sold when a lamb to Mr. Curtis 
Young, of Kalamazoo County, who retain- 
ed him for two years. Mr. Welch saw 
him and also some of his stock, ani never 
rested until he had purchased him back. 
He 1s now three years old, and this 
season sheared a fleece of thirty pounds 
with a staple 23 inches in length. He 
is a large sheep, big boned, short- 
necked, splendid back and loin, and with 
a width between his forelegs that gives 
ample room for a fine pair of luags. He 
is a hittle coarse about the head, but this 
was aided by his being shorn, and when 
in full fleece it would not be noticed. In 
form we think him a model, and we hope 
to sce him at the next State shearing to 
see how he will compare with other first- 
rates. Both these rams are straight At- 
wood. ‘ 

The country around Paw Paw is especi- 
ally adapted to sheep, and they must al- 
ways be the leading stock. Most of the 
farmers reslize this, and there are anum- 


ber of good flocks, thoroughbreds and 
grades, in the pen F here are few 
pleasanter spots in Michigan, to our mind, 
than thecountry surrounding the pretty 
little town of Paw Paw. 
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but the breeding ewes were looking fine, | 


are not. Then a party of yearling bucks f 


rams now at the head of the flock, Little f 
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Isosoma nigrum is the insect which is do- 
ing the damage in New York. The farm- 
ersin Wayne and Washtenaw Counties 
are not sure that the damage was very 
great, but all reported the wheat yield be- 
low their expectations. Prof. Lintner es- 
timated the loss in New York to be from 
60 to 75 per cent in such stalks as were at- 
tacked. 

DESCRIPTION, 


Isosoma nigrum, N. sp. Female (Fig. 
5). Length of body,4.4m.m.; expanse 
of wing, 6.5 m. m.; greatest width of an 
terior, 1.1 wing m. m.; antenne sub-cla- 
vate, somewhat pilose, reach to, middle of 
thorax. The scape is a little less hairy, 
and as long as the two following joints to- 
gether. The fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh joints sub-equal. Ten of the 
eleven joints are plainly marked, when 
viewed with a hand-glass. Head and 
thorax, black, dull, punctate, rugose and 
covered, though not densely, with fine 
gray hairs. Abdomen, shining black, 


large number of ladies, who seemed | MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COL- | polished, sparsely hairy; as long as head 


équally interested in the result with the 
tterner sex. We had looked for a large 
exhibition of draft horses, as Paw Paw 
and vicinity haslong been noted for that 
class of stock as well as roadsters; but the 
Napoleon of draft horse breeders, Mr. E. 
Woodman, preferred having a good time 
to adding to the laurels he had already 
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The Black Wheat Stalk Isosoma. 
Isosoma Nigrum N. 8. 








PROF. A. J. COOK. 





Early last.autumn, I received from Mr. 
Wm. Deyo, of Denton, Wayne County, 


and thorax together, and larger than 
thorax. The antenne, including scape, 
mouth parts, head, abdomen and: thorax, 
except a small, rounded, light-colored spot 
on the pronotum, just back of the eyes, 
are pitchy black. The  trochanters, 
femora, middle and posterior tibie, black. 
The anterior tibis, tibio-femoral joints, 


Won, and was numbered among the audi- | Michigan, specimens of wheat straw | one-third of distal end of anterior femora, 
ence who criticised the performers. Mr. | Which contained from five to sixteen larve | and tarsi are yellowish brown. In some 
Baldwin, of the firm of Parsons & Balu- | of a four-winged (Hymenopterous) fly. | cases, the distal ends of the tarsi are 
win, of Watervliet, seemed of the same | The portion attacked was usually near &/ dusky. The legs are thickly p‘lose. The 


mind, and his Percherons were left at 
home. Can’t say as we altogether regretted 


joint; but might be anywhere along the 
internode, and was found above every 


wing veins are honey yellow, and extend 
to outer third of wing. Sub-marginal vein 


this, as we found them for the first time | joint, though very rarely above the high- | three times as long as marginal; marginal 
ona fair ground with plenty of leisure, | est one. The immediate region of at-| nearly twice as long as post marginal; 
Among the horses on the ground was a | tack was creased and deformed, (Fig. 1), | and stigmal eub-equal. Described from 


Cleveland Bay stallion Luck’s-All Jr., by 
luck’s-All, dam by Anglo-Saxon. He is 
owned by & company consisting of Dr. 
Battram, J. T. Bangsand G. E, E. Gilman, 
ofPaw Paw. This is one of the handsomest 
horses we ever saw; a very dark brown, 
80 dark as to be nearly black, and in form 
and confortnatibh& a8 near perfection as 
seems possible for an animal to be- 
Every point is finished, and for style we 
never saw a horse that surpasses him. . If 
he don’t get some handsome carriage 
stock then there is nothing in appearance. 

A sheep-shearing was to have been onc 
of the attractions of the fair, but it was 
oo late in the season to bring out many, 
88 owners of thoroughbred flocks all shear 
before this. A. W. Haydon, of Decatur, 
brought a ram that sheared 88 lbs., the 
stowth being something over a year; A. 
McWilliams, of Decatuz, had one ram, 
6. F. H.rrington, of Paw Paw, had three, 
one of them bred from the old Russ flock. 
of Cambridge, Lenawee Co., and sired by 
* ton of Tempest; ©. Lindsley of Decatur, 

80 had & ram shorn. The official 
Scoring of the sheep shorn was given to 
one of the reporters present, and we did 
Rot have time to get it. . 

The large hall was filled with a fine ex- 
hibit of foliage plants and flowers, grown 
by amateurs, two ladies being the prin- 
Cipal exhibitors, and fancy needlework. 

© work in the latter department we 
hever saw excelled, and exhibited a high 
degree of artistic skifl combined with a 
Wonderful amount of patience. 

A full description of the articles shown 
Would no doubt please the ladies who 
Tead the Farmer, but that 18 beyond the 
Utmost efforts of a pencil that generally 
deals with the strong points. of horses: 
cattle, sheep, etc. Another notable ex- 
; bit was a large amount of school-work 

Tom the pupils in the public school at 

aw Paw, such as penmanship, map 
drawing, ete. Frank Van Ness, a young 
man who hes had but little training, ex- 
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Fig. i—Biack dots show piaée of exit of fly. . 
though not swollen, end was very hard, 
so that to cut it, except with a very sharp 
krife, was difficult. At this portion of the 
stalk, which was usually from three c. m. 
one-and-a-fifth inch) to five c. m. (two 
inches) Icng, the straw was not hollow 
but solid throughout. By cutting into 
this deformed straw, the yellowish-white 
larve were found im oval cells. These 
cells were about four m. m. (.16 of an 
inch) long. I published an account of 
this fact in several papers of Michigan 
and other States, (see Country Gentleman, 
Vol. 49, p. 817) asking for further inform- 
ation. In response to these inquiries, I 
received several communications from 
Wayne and Washtenaw Counties, Michi- 
gan, in both of which the insect worked 
extensively. 
So far as I can learn the insect has 
never been noticed before; and as the 
hardened pieces of straw break off in 
threshing and come out of the machine 
with the grain, their presence could hard- 
ly escape attention. Mr. I: S..Vandervort, 
of Ypsilanti, Michigan, to whom I am in- 
debted for many specimens, says the at- 
tack was quite general in Washtenaw 
County, and that the short straws in the 
grain had been noticed and commented 
upon by many farmers who had not even 
mis trasted that insects had anything to do 
with it. At our Farmers’ Institute beld at 
Plymouth, in January, I found hardly a 
farmer who had not been vexed by the 
small pieces of straw, yet not one had dis- 
‘covered the cause. 

In the Country Gentleman, Vol. 49, p. 
$57, Prof. J. A. Lintner refers to similar 
attacks of wheat in New York, and says 
the cause is the same species that has done 
somuch damage in Illinois and south— 
Isosoma tritici; yet from the brief des- 
‘éription, I think it far more likely that 
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more than 100 specimens. Wings in sil 
perfect. Variations very slight. 
The eggs (Fig. 2) are white; 75 to 100 








Fig. 2. 
in nutnber; 1 m. m. long; and egch with a 
petlicel two-and-one-half times as long as 
the egg. 

Maxe.—(Fig. 6) length of body 3 m. 
m.; expands 5.8-m. m.; greatest width of 
front wing 1.3m. m.; antenne sub-cylin. 
drical; longer than in the female; with 
more and longer hairs; the last seven 
joints sub-equal. ‘Thorax and abdomen 
as in the female, except that the pronotal 
spot is wanting or very obscure; the abdo- 
men slightly peduncled, shorter and hard. 
ly larger than the thorax. Coloration of 
body and apperfdages same asin female. 
Venation similar to that of female. The 
wings in both sexes are margined with 
hairs, which are rather coarse along the 
marginal and post-marginal veins. The 
general surface of the wings shows numer- 
ous short hairs. The males are nearly as 


Fig. 4. 


m.—Mandible. 
¢,—Antenne . 











humerous as the females and all have per 
fect wings. 

Larva.—The larva (Fig. 4) is yellow- 
ish white; length 4 m. m.; jaws dark, with- 
out teeth. The antenne are short, one. 
joint: d, tubercles of the same color as the 
body. Very few hairs. Stigmata very 
obscure. 

Pura (Fig. 3).—In autumn and winter 
white; inlate spring black. Length 4.1 
m. m.; male 3.2 m. m. In autumn the 
wing pads are very indistinct, hardly visi- 
ble; but in spring they are plainly marked. 
COMPARED WITH OTHER SPECIES. 


Thisinsect is very different from the I. 
tritici Riley}, in being m* ‘ larger, in its 
black scape in antenne. biack mesoscutum, 
black coxe, light instead of yellow prono- 
tal spot; the numerous males, and the fact 
that all are winged. These work to the 
number of from five to fifteen at one 
place in wheat stems, instead of one or 
two, and the stalk solidifies. The larva has 





FsxAis Isosoma Nica, N.§ 


hd teeth on its mandibléé, 4nd only one 
joint to the the tubercle-like antenne, It 
differs from I. grande (Riley), but little in 
size; but in other respects the points of 
difference are much as above. 

From the old joint worm of Fitch (I. 
hordei, Fitch), it differs in being larger, in 
having a black scape to antenna, black 
mouth parts, and in working in greater 
numbers ina single straw to solidify, in 
not forming a swelling and in working 
any where on the internodes of the straw. 
* From I. elymi (French) it differs in be- 
ing much larger, and the legs are not so 


-settled in the field in the coming season. 





found several pup in the cells of the 
straw on September 16. -I found a few 
larve in January. It would seem, then, 
that a few of the insects pass the winter 
in the larval state. Specimens kept in a 
warm room all winter, commenced to 
leave the cells in the wheat stalk, as 
mature insects,on March 22. At that 
date a maie and female appeared. Each 
succeeding day ever since from two to 
eight have appeared. From straw kept 
in a cold room during the winter, no flies 
have appeared until April 20. It is likely 
that in the common out-door temperature 
they vould not come forth from the pupa 
state till May. This point can be easily 


This and the date and method of laying 
will have to wait determination till the 
insects can be studied in the field the 
coming May. The method of oviposition 
is undoubtedly much like that of I. grande 
and I. tritici, as described by Mr. F. M. 
Webster (see Report Department of Agri- 


B, (Magnified 10 Diam.) Fig. 5. 


culture, 1884, page 383), and Dr. C. V. 
Riley in the same volume, page 858. 


PROBABLE HARM. 


If we may judge from the related in- 
sects, Isosoma hordei, (see Fitch, 7th re- 
port, p. 162) or Isosoma tritici (see Forbes 
13th report, State Entomological Illinois, 
p. 30, and Ruey Report, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 1881-2, p 
188), we may be quite certain that the 
damage from this insect may become for- 
midable. If, as I think, the insects re- 
ferred to by Prof. Lintner, are of this 





fully fuscous. I. elymi works in grass, 
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Maz Isosoma Niereum, N. Sr 


which is probably true also of this species, 
yet they must be quite distinct; as shown 
by sizes. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

From what we know of related species, 
and from the fact that all the internodes 
(speces between the joints) are attacked, 
or receive eggs, it is quite certain that 
the eggs are laid late in May and in June. 














By September the larve are maturcd. I 


species, then we have positive evidence 


. 


- (Magnified 18 Diam.) Fig. 6. 


that they lessen the yield of wheat very 
materially. Indeed, we can hardly be- 
lieve that so many larve can draw from 
the juices of the stalk without doing it 
serious injury. The hardening of the 
stalk can but retard circulation of sap, 
and must interfere decidedly with the 
growth and development of the berry. 
Several farmers have told me that from 


‘| weather brings the season dangerously 


fields should have been much larger. 
They could not account for the diminished 
yield except by the presence of this insect, 
which was very common, as seen in the 
numerous hardened pieces of straw which 
came from the machine. It is therefore 
greatly to be feared that this new pest 
will become a serious enemy to successful 
wheat raising, especially as from a large 
number I have reared but a single para- 
site, which as yetisundetermined. Even 
if it becomes very destructive, it is more 
than probable that parasites will soon at- 
tack it, and that, like the joint worm, 
Isosoma hordei, it will after a time become 
powerless to work very serious mischief. 
REMEDIES, 

The remedies for this evil are very ap- 
parent. As the insects are in the straw 
from the date of cutting till the following 
May, it becomes very apparent that by 
cutting the wheat high, in whieh case 
nearly all the insects will remain in the 
stubble, and then burning the latter, all 
these will be destroyed. In case there is 
much green vegetation, it would be bet- 
ter to cut the stubble low before burning. 
If short pieces of the straw are found in 
the grain, these should be cleaned out 
and burned. From experiments made in 
the laboratory, by burying the straws in 
sand, and the insects still coming out, I 
doubt if plowing under will prove a very 
thorough remedy. As‘these have good, 
fully-developed wings, rotation of crops 
would not serve as well to protect against 
this insect, as it would in case of I. tritici 
and I. grande. 
The drawings were made from life by 
my special student in entomology, C. P. 
Gillett. 

oe } 
Messrs. Hmam WALKER & Sons, of 
Essex Stock Farm, Walkerville, Ont., 
have sent to their branch farm in Green- 
field, this county, the imported Percheron 
stallions Romulus and Marquis. Romu. 
lus is one of the best known Percherons 
in the country, so it is unnecessary to 
speak of his breeding. Marquis, of whom 
we give an illustration on this page, is by 
Romulus, and from Cozette 884 of the 
American Percheron Stud Book. Heisa 
dark iron gray in color, and a much finer 
horse than the cut represeats him to be. 
The placing of these horses within the 
reach of our farmers should prove a good 
thing for them if they take advantage of 
it. . 

Tue report of the Ontario Bureau of 
Industries for May states that the reports 
received show that the wheat was in al- 
most as good a condition on April Ist as 
on the ist of November last year. Ap- 
parently the greatest damage was done by 
the hard frosts and northwest winds of 
April and the low temperature of the first 
ten days of May, but the plants remain 
firmly rooted in all soils, and the opinion 
generally expressed is that with favorable 
‘weather a speedy reccvery will be made. 
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THe crop prospects in Great Britain 
appear to be far from brilliant. The 
Mark Lane Express of Saturday, as re- 
ported by cable, says that the cold 


late for the crops, which are already so 
backward. The quantity of cold rain 
which has fallen is unfavorable for the 
wheat crop, the color of which is getting 
worse daily. Should the weather change 
it is still doubtful whether the wheat 
would regain what it has lost during the 
month. Foreign wheat is slightly more 


to one sale. There were six arrivals, 








appearances the yield of grain in their 


Oregon. 


active. The off-coast trade was confined 


including three of California and one of 


PENCIL SKETOHES BY THE 
WAY. 





“On the Wing’s” Notes in Livingston 
County—Continuation of His Rambles 
among the Farmers. 





At the fsrm of Hon. Louis Meyer 
of Brighton, we saw a well regulated 
poultry yard, filled with many of the 
popular breeds of fowls, of which he 
makes a speciality. His stock includes 
chickens, Bronze turkeys, Toulouse geese 
and Pekin and Rouen ducks. In other 
stock we saw a party of registered 
Merino ewes, purchased from Hon. 
Wm. Ball. His stock ram is four yeats 
old, and was bred by Wm. D. Smith of 
Oceola Center, in this county. 

C. Jacobs lives also in the town of 
Brighton, on the main driving road, has 
a farm of 80 acres, a handsome little 
house for a home, and one of the best 
built barns to be found in the county. It 
is 36x50, with 18 foot posts and a base- 
ment nine feet in the clear, arranged for 
stabling sheep and cattle; his horse barn, 
@ good one, he has built by itself. It is 
one of the best in arrangement, manner 
of building and material ia the county. 
The granary, in size 12x86 feet, is roomy 
and convenient. In stock are some good 
grade cattle, 115 grade sheep and a stock 
ram purchased from E. A. Hubbell of 
Hartland; also several varieties of 
poultry. 

Frank E. Smith is east of and in the 
village limits, and has a grand good stock 
farm of 140 acres. He haslived there fora 
good many years, has a lot of high grade 
Shorthorns, almost equal to thorough- 
breds, and a flock of sheep that are fairly 
graded up. He has a pair of rangy three 
and four-year-old Clydes, that hook up 
‘finely, are splendid travelers, have good 
feet and limbs, and will weigh about 3,000 
lbs. Mr. Smith has used a thoroughbred 
Shorthorn bull for years. His present 
one is Victoria Duke, bred by Charles 
Fishbeck of Howell, is two years old, 
by Lord Raspberry 2d 48683, out of Rose 
of Lakeside 2d, by Sir Francis 18803, etc., 
running to imp. Victoria, by Swiss Boy 
(12164). He is asplendid animal, square 
and straight, good handler, and is proving 
a good sire. 

D. Terhune, of Hartland, has a small 
farm of 117 acres, but keeps on it some 
good stock, as we notice a large flock of 
well graded sheep, and a good registered 
stock ram, bred by E. Kellogg, numbered 
149, and got by his No. 87, a number of 
highly graded Shorthorns, and a thor- 
oughbred three-year-old, bred by Charles 
Fishbeck. He1s named Bolivar, was got 
by Prince Royal 2d, 36626, out of Lillie 
of Lakeside, by Rambler 27599, etc., 
tracing to imp. Victoria, by Swiss Boy 
(12164). Last but not least we see, after 
looking at the herd of Poland-Chinas, a 
handsome, stylish pair of four-year-old 
bay mares of Hambletonian breeding, 
that never ought to do a day’s work ona 


farm. 
In the town of Oceola we find some of 


the best land to be found in the county, 


it being heavier than most we saw, and 
well adapted for wheat, yet itisa good 
grass town, and as a sequence we find in 
it many good flocks of registered sheep 
and thoroughbred cattle, there being of 
the former about 500 head within a 
radins of two miles from the center of 
the town, as well as several herds of 
Shorthorns, all of which we intend to 
visit on this trip. ; 
Robert Browning has 140 acres in his 
farm, has a fine house and good barns, 
and is something of an admirer of good 
stock, for in his yard we find the four- 
year-old Leah, bred by B. F Bateheler, 
got by Young Mary Prince 84156, out of 
Roxie 2d, by Oceola 17868; of her pro- 
duce we find a yearling bull by cohgee| 
Mary Duke 45227, ani ared heifer calf 
by same that we consider one of the best 
we have seen in the county. She is » 
perfect little beauty, lines straight as 
could be drawn, handsome head, clean 
face, broad in the loin, heavy brisket, 
sound and plump as an apple, and of 
much promise. We find her owner as 
well pleased with her as your special. _ 
Vincent Parshall has 160 acres’ in his 
farm, and at same time is largely interest- 
ed in business in the village of Hartland, 
owning a grist and saw mill, both doing 
a large business. His home and farm are 
pleasant and productive, his large flock of 
sheep are grades, bred from good regis- 
teredframs, i 
condition, and his herd of cattle all high 
grades with the exception of a Shorthorn 
female and her produce. In the fall of 
1£83 he purchased the thoroughbred 
Sprightly 2d as a tix year old from her 
breeder, B. F. Batcheler. She was got by 
Oceola 17868, out of Sprightly by Oceola. 
Her produce isa very likely roan bull calf, 
dropped Feb. 17th, 1884. He was got by 
Young Mary Duke, is a good, compact 
animal, and is developing well. The cat- 
tle and all the stock on this farm are in 
splendid condition, and_ with the 00d 
judgment shown by Mr. P. in his cate of 
stock, these two animals should be the 
nucleus of a still larger t erd. 

Myron Curdy has a noble farm of 280 
acres, upen which he has spent nearly 40 
years of his life, during which time he 
has made many improvements, for his 
farm is well fenced, the buildings all 
first-class, and what pleased us much is 
the fact that he has been a subscriber of 
ghe Farmer for many years, for on @ 
table we find the numbers of 1854, with 
marks of careful perusal. We find him 
to be one of the intelligent farmers of 
whom we find so many on our routes, 
In stock we see a flock of 300 grade sh 
and numerous Lead of high-grade ca 
sre in the yards ard in sleek condition, 
We noticed four head of ‘‘red polled” cat- 
tle, quite an unusual sight in this coun- 
ty where the grand old Shorthorn has so 
long flourished. This home is also a.plea- 
gant ene and our reception & warm one. 
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| think upon maturer reflection, that 
the above title, which I had been think- 
7 about aS & suitable one at this time, is 
a“ jsnomer. The farmer indeed orders 
a manure hauled, giving directions that 
it shall be well rotted; andif he is ordina- 
rily careful of his currant bushes, border- 
ing trees, and a paragus bed, he may plow 
it himself, but the mainspring that gives 
direction to these movements, is, after all, 
the farmer's wife. She may not have very 
puch to s8y about the disposition of crops 
op the 100 acres more or less of tilled 
elds, OF of the number of cattle and 
cheep that are to be kept as the farm; but 
che bas decided as to tt e number of varie- 
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Sy if he starts with @ little three-cornered 


jece Which cannot be economically en- 
closed in an adjoining field, with no pro- 
tection except a rail, or perhaps a board 
fence, Which is no protection at all against 
agarden’s greatest enemies,a brooding hen 
or an ambitious litter of young pigs, his 
trials at gardening and concilatory meas- 
ures With his wife are at once harassing 
god ineffectual. The best laid plans for 
early peas andripe tomatoes will be frus- 
trated by some motherly hen anxious to 
sppease the appetite of her brood, or the 
inefficiency of a weak rail or board against 
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and brood in his thoughts when the 
family are all absent. Cows have strong 
tendencies to become trespassers, especial- 
ly when they come up for water and find 
the tank empty, with an abandoned air 
about the premises indicating that there’s 
apicnic in the vicinity. They look long: 
ingly over the fence into a garden at the 
crisp cabbages and find the barriers set 
up to protect them more imaginary than 
real, and they walk or break over follow- 
ed by the whole herd and proceed at once 
to fil themselves with green corn and 
cabbage. The steers think it fine sport to 
hook at the Boumerang grape vine that 
cost $200,and the heifers cavort the whole 
length of the onion rows. Having filled 
themselves with the deli:.cies of the sea- 
son, they set out on atour of inspection 
through the side of the garden opening to 
the front yard, and proceed to ex- 
amine the pansy bed with their hoofs, 
upset the geranium rots on the porch, 
walk into the carriage house and tip over 
the salt barrel, carry off the riding bridle 
on their horns, and break in the top of 
the cistern, all this array of damage com- 
ing through the allurements of arow of 
cabbages in a farmer's garden, not proper- 
ly fenced. Every neighborhood each 
year witnesses some modification of 
the above. All effor's at garden- 
ing are illusory unless some adequate pre- 
paration ig made to protect the plat from 
all depredators. A strong picket fence 
built five feet high, enclosing the gsrden 
m every side, is the only sure protection 
against intrusion. Even such a picket 
fence as I have described is no protection 
against pigeon varieties of fowls, such as 
Brown and White Leghorns, and the 
Games. A board fence even will protect a 
garden from the searching proclivities of 
tome of the Asiatic breeds. Every farm- 
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den is often too large and encloses more 
van than can be properly attended to. 
Don’t be beguiled into trying to grow 
more than is needed for family use with 
the idea of selling the surplus. If you go 
into the market in the spring with a bush- 
lof parssips, you find you can hardly 
give them away to your Village friends, 
the generosity engendered by a surplus of 
— 1880 gushing. Whole neighbor- 
“a emulate the virtue of charity, and 
Pa — 18 & pan of parsnips. Carrots are 
ea tender for good will, for cattle 
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me happy individual who was too im 
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a ae them. What is true of this es- 
“ny is true of other varieties of garden 
nt 80 that it is folly to attempt to grow 

re than the needs of the family re- 
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quarts of strawberries will make your 
village ur city friends happy, and go furth- 
er towards establishing a reputation for 
generosity than a bushel of onions. There 
is something in berries sweeter than the 
taste and brighter than the color; there is 
hospitality, and a kindly regard that goes 
with them, that is above taste or the de- 
lightful contemplation of color and form. 
Farmers, raise berries in ample measure 
for the family! If you have a surplus, 
their proceeds wi!l keep the sugar box 
full, and the doctor at a distance. 


A. C. G. 





FLORICULTURAL. 





Vick says: “‘ After the winter-blooming 
narcissus has finished blooming, reduce 
the amount of water daily supplied to the 
plants, but keep them fully to the light. 
In these conditions the bulbs will ripen. 
When the leaves show signs of turning 
yellow, give but the smallest quantity of 
water until the bulbs are quite dried off. 
The bulbs can remain in the pots until 
August, and then be planted out in the 
open border. Bulbs should not be used 
the second time for pot culture.” 





ANOTHER great mistake, says E. E. Rex- 
ford in Our Country Home, is made in 
sowing half-a-dozen kinds of flower seeds 
in the same bed, If each kind is kept by 
itself the effect is much better. In this 
way each plant, or kind of plant, rather, 
preserves its own individuality. In ribbon 
beds, or designs where a contrast of color 
is desired, several kinds can be used to- 
gether, but the stripesor patterns must be 
worked out by massing each kind by it- 
self, which amounts to the same thing as 
using the kinds separately. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural World 
says: Onc summer I was so much annoy, 
el by fow!s wallowing in my flower beds 
that I determined to ‘‘rise above” them 
in some way. So I went to the wood pile 
and selecting a suitable stick of cord wood, 
requested my husband to sharpen and 
drive it into the ground at a place in the 
yard indicated by me—which he very 
pleasantly—didn’t do; but “‘ where there’s 
a will there’s a way,” so with a hoe I dug 
a place to plant tie post, fill‘ng the earth 
in around it very solidly. Onotop of the 
post I nailed a box shaped like a market 
basket, across the top I nailed a part of a 
barrel hoop like a handle, then I pasted a 
piece of diagonally checked, buff and 
brown calico around the box, which, at a 
little distance, made it look very much 
like a market basket. I filled it with 
good garden soil mixed with sand, and 
planted therein around the edges, small 
vines, such as myrtle, cypress vines, etc., 
training some around the handle of 
course. Then in the center I planted 
quite close together, choice plants of port- 
ulaca of various colors, which made a 
dazling display of blossoms. Two cypress 
vines with their red and white stars were 
made totwine around the post. A circu- 
lar mound at the base was planted with 
pansies, which had to be protected from 
chickens by light brush until the ground 
was completely hidden by the plants 
which boomed profusely; then we had a 
‘‘thing of beauty” which was a joy the 
live-long summer—even after hard frosts 
—forI covered my basket with a shawl 
when the nights began to grow cold in 
the fall. 


_—— 


The Plum Orchard. 


To make the plum orchard a success 
requires constant watchfulness on the 
part of the orchardist; not only must the 
soil be kept in good condition, but 
measures must be taken to protect the 
fruit from destruction by the curculio. 
This insect is avery difficult one to de- 
stroy or contro]; various devices have 
been resorted to to protect the young 
fruit, but they are, most of them, so 
laborious, and require so much watchful- 
ness, that only the most persistent grow 
ers are successful in saving their fruit. 


Throwing lime or ashes on the fruit 
every few days, while it is growing, is be- 
lieved by some to be aremedy, while by 
others it is condemned as of but little 
value. Spreading a cloth under the trees 
every morning and jarring them, by a 
blow with a mallet on the end of a limb 
cut off for the purpose, is said to cause 
the curculios to drop, and thus they can 
be easily gathered up and destroyed; but 
this requires labor the most persistent, 
the neglect forasingle morning at the 
right season, would result in the loss of 
much fruit. 

. If one has an orchard so situated that 
a yard can be built around it to enclose 
hens, this is undoubtedly the cheapest if 
not the most effectual way to destroy the 
curculio. Experience proves that to be 
more certain of destroying this insect the 
trees should stand alittle distance from 
the fence, for if the trees are near it, the 
curculio fly over from the outside directly 
on to the trees and are thus out of the 
reach of the hens, unless the trees are 
jarred to drop them to the ground. 


Having conquered the curculio the 
plum grower finds still another serious 
difficulty to overcome, which can only be 
done by constant watchfulness, namely, 
the black knot. This disease, unless 
taken when it at first appears, spreads so 
rapidly that in a single season the trees 
will be covered all over. The remedy is 
the free use of the knife. Whena black 
bunch appears on the side of a large limb 
it may be removed with asharp knife; 
care should be taken to cut back to the 
perfectly healthy wood. When the 
bunches appear on the small limbs the 
best way is to cut the limbs off below the 
disease. Itis best toremove the branches 
before they turn black. This is a work 
that must be thoroughly done or it will not 
amounttomuch. If asingle black knot be 
left it will scatter its spores over the trees 
to such extent that another year the tree 
will be covered with black knots. Care 
should also be taken to burn all of the 
knots cut off. 

The plum is a fruit that readily sells for 
a high price, and the trees when pro- 
perly protected and cared for will pro- 
duce large crops of fruit. A plum 
orchard well cared for by those who 
understand its wants, is quite as profitable 
as any other fruit orchard.—Mass. Plough- 
man. 








Raspberries and Lima Beans. 


One who has gathered wild raspberries 
along the edge of a woodland or fence- 
row may have noticed that the fruit was 
almost invariably finer than on bushes 
standing out in sunny exposures. Culti- 
vated plantations in an orchard will al- 
ways succeed better than when grown in 
the open field. The plants may possibly 
not be so strong, but the crop will be 
larger and better flavored. Besides 
shade, raspberries prefer a rather stiff 
soil, but will grow on almost any kind of 
land provided it is made deep axd rich. 
In planting, care must be taken not to set 
too deep, as many failures may be at- 
tributed to this cause alene. No danger 
that the young and bearing canes will not 
be sufficiently deep. Pinching back the 
tips, and pruning-in the lateral shoots, 
has been recommended in the Tribune, 
and is gaining advocates. Canes thus 
treated need no support, which is decid- 
edly a great saving of labor and expense 
in field culture. Suckers must be treated 
as weeds, and are easily subdued if taken 
in time; an ordinary horse cultivator will 
eradicate all between the rows. 
When hotbeds to start Lima beans are 
out of the question, the next best sugges- 
tion is to cover the seeds in the open 
ground with a shovelful of very light 
sandy compost, or a mixture of leaf- 
mould. Old rotted sods and manure form 
an excellent covering, and in fact any 
very porous earth that will allow the 
germ to push through easily. This is 
where most of the trouble arises and is 
what causes so much complaint about 
“poor seed.” The next most important 
point is support, and, after all there has 
been nothing more effective and cheaper 
than the usual bean-pole. Asahelp in 
the right direction, a little pea-brush 
stuck in the hills around the poles answers 
a good purpose, for after once obtaining 
a firm hold little difficulty is experienced 
afterward. Lima beans, to grow and pro- 
duce well, require a warm sunny ex- 
posure, and a very rich soil, so that a few 
forkfuls of short old rotted manure turned 
under each hill gives the plants an im- 
petus that broadcast pulverizing rarely 
supplies.—W. Y. Tribune. 





Does Market Gardening Pay? 


The profits of market gardening are dis- 
cussed in considerable detail by the New- 
ark Advertiser, in view of the increas- 
ing competition met with from Southern 
producers. It appears that one New 
Jersey garden producer last year made a 
careful computation of his expenses and 
income from two acres of ordinarily good 
land, with the following result. Expended, 
$322 70, exclusive of labor; received, $1,- 
277 60, leaving $854 90 to pay for labor 
for six months. The writer in the Adver- 
tiser sees little cause for uneasiness in 
the Southern competition, for the follow- 
ing sensible reasons: ‘‘ Their crops are, 
as a rule, about ended when ours com- 
mence; and though the keen appetites of 
consumers have been appeased, they are 
willing to pay a price for the fresh and 
every way superior products of home 
growth that will enable us to continue to 
grow them profitably even for those mar. 
kets (New York and Philadelphia). And 
without those markets we have hundreds 
ot cities and towns, whose inhabitants 
number from 6,000 to 10,000, where mar- 
ket gardening will pay, and it is these 
cities and towns that should be catered 
to.” 


Thick and Thin Plantiag. 


A few years ago an ingenious farmer 
planted some sweet corn eight feet apart 
each way, and in the centers between the 
rows, heplanted melons. The corn made 
an extraordinary-growth of ear, so fine 
and full of grain that the ears were eager. 
ly bought by aseedsman at a large price. 
In the regular market they would have 
sold to the hotels for two dollars and fifty 
cents per hundred, which would have 
been a paying price; but the whole crop 
was sold for seed for twelve dollars and 
fifty cents per hundred. The melons 
made a full crop under liberal use of 
manure and artificial fertilizers and good 
cultivation. Thetwo together paid better 
than any other part of the farm. We 
have found that it is not always the most 
profitable to crowd a crop tvo closely, in 
the hope of getting’the most from the 
soil.— American Agriculturist. 








Sweet Herbs. 


It is strange that people generally are 
ignorant of the use and value of some of 
the best and most delicate herbs and 
salads. Sage, savory, thyme and marjor- 
am are common enough. Tarragon and 
chervil are employed in the making of 
sauces, soups, saladsand ragouts. Chervil 
is somewhat like parsley, but more delicate 
in‘texture and more agreeable in flavor. 
It is used only asa flavor and in small 
quantities. Tarragon is a bushy plant, 
like thyme, but its leaves are about four 
times aslarge. It has a flavor unlike any- 
thing else, and gives to lettuce salads that 
peculiar and pleasing savor which one 
getsin France. In New York the French 
cooks use large amounts of it; outside-that 
city, however, it is but little known ex- 
cept by French people. If the roots be 
protected, the plant will last for years 
Chives are a species of onions. Only the 
delicate green tops are used. They should 
be cut frequently, but not very close to the 
ground. Chives are delicious in all kinds 
of vegetable salads particularly in potato 
salad; and they are also nice in soups, 
stews, and fish and savory omelets. Cook- 
ing does not mar tce beautiful green as it 
does some kinds of vegetables. For winter 
use gather chervi], tarragon, majoram, 
savory, sage, thyme and parsley before 
they go to seed; tie them in bunches, and 
hang in a shady place to dry; and keep 
them, when dry, in boxes or paper bags. 
—Minnea,. olis Tribune. 





In squash or melon culture, it is not well to 
let the vines run together in such numbers 
that they become a matted mass. The stems 
as they grow should be guided and arranged 
so as to give each one plenty of room for itself 
and its branches, removing them where they 
grow too closely. Pinching the ends of the 
main shoots will cause them to throw out more 
branches and induce greater fruitfulness. 
Vines having all the leaves exposed to the light 
and air, and well furnished with branches, 
cannot easily have too great a supply of man- 
ure for their roote.— Vick’s Magazine. 





Horticultural Notes. 

Pror. Cook says traps of sweetened water, 
sour milk, etc., have been tried at the College 
to catch the codling moth, but though many 
i2sects, including numerous moths, are caught, 
he has failed to find a single codling moth 
among them. 





A STRAWBERRY plantation near Barnesville, 
Ohio, receives 70 loads of well rotted [manure 
to the acre, and produces magnificent fruit: A 
quart of 12 berries weighed 18 ounces. The 
total crop raiscd within two miles of Barnes- 
ville, was worth $75,000. 





Proressoe Rivex’s cold water remedy for 
the cabbage worm is very easily tried by 
placing a few small blocks of ice ina water- 
ing pot of water, and showering the plants. 
Asa general aid against destructive insects, 
encouraging a vigorous growth in, rich soil 
with good cultivation should not be overlook- 
ed. 


AN excellent thing to keep bugs off young 
melon, squash and cucumber plants, is to 
sprinkle them with plaster while the dew is 
on, taking care to coat the under side of the 
leaves as well asthe upper. 1t may be neces- 


.] sary to apply the plaster several times. Keep 


a close watch or the bugs will destroy the 
plants as soon as they appear. 

Mr. EDMINSTON, of the Lenawee County 
Horticultural Society, does not take much 
stock in the ‘‘ dewberry,”? now being boomed 
by certain parties, and whichis simply a ‘low 
bush blackberry.”” His advice to his fellow 
horticulturists was when anybody offered them 
the dewberry to pass them as quick as pos- 
sible. It has but one merit. One plant will 
stock an eighty-acre farm in a remarkably 
short time. He would rather have Canada 
thistles by odds. 


Mr. GRAHAM remarked at the May meeting 
of the Grand River Valley;Horticultural So- 
ciety, that the trunks of his trees have been 
killed by the frost during the past winter, and 
yet the tops are budding and leaving out. It 
is said that Judge Ramsdell, of Traverse City, 
took the first premium at the State Fair held 
in 1873, upon Cooledge’s Favorite, which 
grew upon trees that were actually killed 
during the winter previous. 





Youn@ apple orchards, saysJ. D. Husted, 
should be annually cultivated until ten years 
old. Barnyard manure and leached ashes are 
among the best and cheapest fertilizers, and 
liberally applied, they pay well. When well in 
bearing the orchard can be seeded to grass, 
provided it is kept fed short to sheep and pigs. 
If the hogs are rung when weighing 60 pounds 
or more they will not bark the trees. Pigs and 
sheep, kept in the orchards during all 
summer, year after year, will destroy the cod- 
ling worm, keep the grass short, and enrich 
the land with their droppings. 





Pror. Cook, of the Agricultural College, 
regards Paris green and London purple as the 
safest poisons to use in spraying fruit trees to 
destroy the codling moth. Arsenic is white, 
and so like articles in common use that ter- 
rible accidents are liable to occur from mis- 
takes in its use, while the peculiar color of the 
other specifics is a safeguard. Moreover, he 
says white arsenic is readily soluble; and so 
if there is any danger of poisoning the soil, 
and through it our vegetation, by use of min- 
eral poisons, it should not be used. The other 
two arsenites, being insoluble, are not liable 
to the same objection. 








piarian. 








CENTRAL MICHIGAN BEE-KEEP- 
ERS. 





The spring meeting of this Association 
was held at Lansing on the 12th inst, with 
quite light attendance, owing to the un- 
usual lateness of the season and the fact 
that everybody was in haste to begin spring 
work. The members present reported 
198 colonies wintered, of whieh 126 were 
alive in thespring. A quantity of apiari 
an supplies and implements were on exhi 
bition. The first topic discussed was 
‘‘ How Can We Prevent Robbery.” Mr. 
Brown said if a hive was weak and with- 
out a queen, he preferred it should be 
robbed, as the bees would go with the 
robbers aad strengthen the swarm. Rob- 
bing is most common inautumn. A bee 
tent used at that season of the year will 
entirely do away with it, and also pre- 
vents stinging. The tent should be six 
feet in length, six feet high and four feet 
wide, with wire gauze on the sides and 
cloth above and at the ends. In reference 
to the use of adrone catcher Mr. Brown 
said he puts in comb that has no drone 
cells and thus prevents the raising of 
drones. He had adopted the plan of 
wintering his bees by burying them in the 
ground. He had not lost a swarm, des- 
pite the severity of the past winter. The 
question of wintering was discussed with 
animation. Prof. Cook reported success 
in cellar wintering; he allowed each 
swarm about 20 lbs. of honey. Mice 
had caused considerable damage the past 
winter. Mr. Tohn Lee put 33 colonies 
into winter quarters in the cejlar and 
found 29 alive. Mr. Ashworth had put 
up 14 colonies in large dry-goods boxes, 
two or three hives in a box, making a 
bridge to give them access to the entrance 
and filling the space in the boxes with 
sawdust. All came out in good condition. 

The election of officers resulted in nam- 
ing the following: 

President, J. Ashworth, Lansing; Vice 
Presidents, John Lee, Eaton County; 
Stephen Perry, Ionia County, A. B. Gre- 
gory, Clinton County, A. Curtis, Shie- 
wassee County, Secretary, E. N. Wood, 
Lansing; Treasurer, Norman Goodnoe, 
Lansing. The next meeting will be held 
at Lansing on the second Thursday in 
November. 





How the Bees were Wintered. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, a prominent apiarist, 
relates in the Country Gentleman his 
manner of preparing bees for winter and 
the outcome: 

‘As usual, I prepared my bees for 
winter in several ways. Some were left 
undisturbed with their natural stores; 
others were fed sugar syrup, their honey 
being removed; still others, having but a 
few pounds of honey in the corners of the 
frames, were not deprived of this, but fed 
sugar until they had sufficient stores for 
winter. My idea was that the sugar 


and would be consumed during the winter, 
while the honey, being in the corners of 





would be stored in the centre of the hive | fc 


the combs, would not be eaten until 
spring, when there would be no danger 
of the floating grains of pollen, if there 
were any, producing diarrhea. During 
such a severe winter as the past, this plan 
does not hold good. During extreme 
cold, the bees resort to musculay activity 
to keep the temperature at the proper de- 
gree; this exertion causes a waste of’ 
tissue, and to repair this waste the bees 
seek for nitrogenous food. Some of the 
colon‘es were in chaff hives with the ad- 
ditional protection of manure banked up 
around them. Others were placed in 
rows, stakes were driven a foot distant 
from each side of each board placed 
against the stakes, and the space between 
the hives and boards filled with sawdust 
and forest leaves.. The hives were covered 
over the top to the depth of one foot with 
leaves, and a roof of boards put on over 
the whole. A passage was left at the 
front for the bees to fly, being kept filled 
with straw unless the weather was mild, 
which was seldom. Eleven colonies 
were buried in a ‘clamp.’ The rest of 
the colonies were placed in the cellar. Of 
the twenty-five colonies in the chaff-hives, 
only five are alive; of the twenty-four 
packed in leaves and sawdust, not one 
lived to even enjoy a purifying flight; ten 
of the eleven colonies in the clamp came 
out in fine shape; twenty-five colonies 
out of the thirty-four colonies placed in 
the cellar are now working merrily upon 
their summer stands. The majority of 
those in the chaff-hives perished from 
dysentery, nearly all of the twenty-five 
having more or less of honey for winter 
stores. But few of those packed in the 
leaves and sawdust showed any signs of 
dysentery, and that only slightly, nearly 
all of their stores being sugar. 

‘Tt may be asked of what they perish- 
ed, if they showed but little if any traces 
of diarrhea. Candidly. I do not know, 
unless it was of cold. As Prot. A. J. 
Cook recently remarked: ‘ What is pack 
ing in such winters as the past?’ The 
colony that died in the clamp perished 
from starvation, the bees getting over to 
one side of the hive and leaving honey at 
the other side. It will be remembered 
that: one year ago last fall the writer 
buried more than sixty colonies in one 
clamp, covering them with earth to the 
depth of two feet, and nearly all of them 
perished; not of dysentery, however, the 
supposition being that the loss was caused 
by putting so many in so smal a space. 
For four years I have wintered bees in 
clamps, and, with the one exception, 
lave been successful. My principal ob- 
jection to this method is the large amount 
of labor involved. I would not put more 
than twelve or fifteen colonies in aclamp, 
setting them in one row, and covering 
them with earth to the depth of not more 
than eighteen inches. 

‘*In all these experiments, as well as in 
those made in previous years, one fact 
stands out very distinctly, and that is 
that bees with only pure cane sugar 
stores do net perish from diarrhea; but 
now that we have learned how to prevent 
this trouble, we find that bees can die of 
something, when exposed toa freezing 
temperature, even if they do have sugar 
stores, and at present the only course left 
open to us seems to be to remove the 
honey in the fall, even if robber bees are 
troublesome, feed the bees sugar syrup, 
and then put the bees in a cellar, where 
the temperature can be kept as high as 45 
deg.” 








Wale’s Honey thé great Cotigh cure, 28c.,50¢.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25¢, 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunio 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure curo, 50¢.! 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, 
GOOSEBERRIES, 
CURRANTS, 
GRAPES, 


and all other Small Fruit Plants. The old and 
the new, at lowest cash prices. Price list free to 
all on application.. Address 

T. T. LYON, 


£10-15t South Haven, Mich. 


OHIO BLACK CAP. 


Genuine stock. The sweetest, hardiest and 
most productive black raspberry on the list. 
Also Cuthbert and other varieties. Standard ap- 

les and peach trees and grape vines, including 

orden and others. Send liet wanted for prices. 
E. M. POTTER, 
jni3-tf Asylum Hill Nurseries, Kalamazoo, 


WOODRUFF REDGRAPE 


This very large and haadeome red ae is now 
offered for sale for the first time without restric- 
tions. A seedling of Concord, perfectly hardy 
early and exceedingly profitable. Stock limited 
Parties wishing eitt'er to propagate or plant for 
fruit should apply at once to 

j27 EVART H. SCOTT, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











THE DINGEE & CONARD CO0’S 
? BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING - 


ROS 


ROSES ne diver are Pet at all . 
GTREVAMETES 9,8 [0F08 1 
slogantiy ius, Bond ix out New {ladde 779 


Rose Growers, West Ciroves Chester Cows Bas 
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WILSON’S 


Cabivet Creamery & Barrel Churn 


AND ALL DAIRY SUPPLIES, 








circular. tswanted. Address 
CABINET CRBARERY 00. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WoRKS, 


MINNEAPOLIS. = ‘MINNESOTA. 









Send for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices. 


a ATLAS iat’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
MANUFACTURERS O 


UL S.A. 
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Carry Engines and Boilers in Stock fy 
tor immediate delivery, 
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THEONLY TRUE 


IRON 
ONIC 


Will purify the BLOOD, 


re; 
late the LIVER and KIDNEYS: 
and RESTORE THE. HEALTH 
an 


IGOR of YOUTH, eo 
ant of Appetite, Im 
e 


re emindanemanal 
Y 

LADI 

find in DR. HART 

speedy cure. Gives a clear, health 


Frequent attempts at counterfe 
to the popularity of the original. Do not 


IRON TONIC a safe and 
complexion. 
ting only add 


r. a expers 

ment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST. 

Qe ae sear ote Pe Beter Med Oe, 
O.,for_ our 

rf at coma useful information, free., 





EER, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co’S 
EW IMPROVED 


N 
‘COLOR sess 


est, the Purest, the 
Brightest and the Best. 
—IT WILL NoT — 
Color the Buttermilk or Turn Rancid. 
tit contains no Acid or Alkali. 
It is not our old Color, but anew oneso prepared 


thatit cannot change, 


= MAKES = 


te" BEWARE of imitations, and of all other oil 
colors, for they get rancid and spoil the bu e 

See that our trade mark, a dandelion blos- 
som, is on the box, and the signature of Wells, 
Richardso Co., is on the bottle and TAKE NO 


m & 
doesnoticcepit, writs W Ex A LO) W 
how to get it without B UTTER 
extraexpense. 
Sold by '» Srocers and merchants, 


druggists, 
Four sizes, 15¢. 25c. 50c. $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 
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A Great Medical Work on Wanhov, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical 
Debility, Premature Decline in man, Errors of 
Youth, and the untold miseries resulting from 
indiscretions or excesses. A book for every man, 
young, middle-aged and old. It contains 125 pre- 
scriptions for all acute and chronic diseases, each 
one of which is invaluable. So found by the 
author, whose experience for 23 years is such as 
probably never before fell to the lot of any physi- 
cian. 800 pages, bound in beantiful #rench mus- 
lin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, literary 
and professional—than any other work sold in 
this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, post-paid. Illustrative sample 6 cents. 
Send now. Gold medal awarded the author b 
the National Medical Association, to the Presi- 
dent of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and asso- 
ciate officers of the Board the reader is reapectfa)- 
ly referred. 

The book should be read by the young for in- 
struction, and by the afflicted for rellef. It will 
benefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this 
book will not be useful, whether youth, parent, 
guardian, instructor cr cleryman.—Argonaut, 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. 
W. H. Parker, No. 4 Buifinch Street, Boston, 
Masé., who may be consulted on all diseases re- 
quiring skill and experience. Chronic and ob- 
stinate diseases that have baffled the HE A ekil] 
of all other physicians a specialty. L Sach 
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WEBSTER. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 












Standard. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
= i : Be and a New 
lographica 2 m 

Standard 7 Gov't firey ffice. 
32,000 come in Public Schools. 

Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
BEST aid to make a Family intelligent. 
Best help for SCHOLARS, 

TEACH and SCHOOLS. 
&@ The vocabulary contains 3000 more words 
than are found in any other American Dictionary. 
The Unabridged is now supplied, at a small ad- 

ditional cost, with DENISON’S 

PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 

“The a improvement in book-making that 
been made in a hundred years.” 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 




















LEONARD'S PATENT SPECIE PACKET, 


FOR SENDING COINS SECURELY BY MAIL. 

Holding any fraction of a dollar; coins can’t lose 

out; fits anyenvelope. Wanted in every house. 
nd 10c for sample dozen post-paid. 

C. H. LEONARD, 89 Miami Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





A SOVERKIGN REMEDY FOR “ CHAPPED HANDS.” 
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I6 fe becanse nothing can be SAFER or MORE DELIGHTFUL 
for the Toilet or bans , than a SHAVING SOAP of perfect 
PURITY and MILDN: that cle 1s 80 extensively 

It is a LUXURY with which no 


ESS, 
sed for TOILET purposes. 
lover of fine in AFFORD to be unacquainted. Put up in 


uare and roun in ind bars. Ask your Drug- 
a 2c, stamp for trial 


st ior it, or send sample. Be sure your Barber 
uses it. Williams’ Genuine a aud other Shaving 
Sosps are the finest in the world. 
4 


cakes; al: 


apveow!2t 





Epes 
Laces, Buttons, ts, 

d Bap Lamps, etc. 
Sioa fe. LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 
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Michigan Central R. R. 


Depot foot of Third street. Ticket offices, 154 
Jefferson ave., and Depot. All trains arrive and 
depart on Central Standard time, which is 28 min 
utes slower than Detroit time. 








Leave. Arrive, 
Chicago Trains going west from west 
NewYork LimitedEx..  ......... $11.59 pm 
Mail,viaMain& Airline *6.30am 6.06 pm 
mj yh ee .00 a m 6.25 Dp m 
Kal. & Three RiversAc *4.0pm *11.45am 
Jackson Express....... 6.00pm  *10.00am 
Evening Express....... o.00 pm *8.30 am 
c Express,....... 9.00 p m $5.55 am 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS, 
Fast Express.... .. s danaecs $11.59 pm 
Day ey oer Sete aan ave .00 a m *6.25 
Grand Rapids Express. *4.00pm  11.45pm 
Night Express......... 9.00 p m *5.55 a 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. 
Mack’w & Marq’e Ex.. 30am *9.30 p m 
tay City & + Exp.. *12.0pm *6.45 pm 
Bay City and Saginaw. *5.10 am *11.10am 
Night Express......... +10.55 pm 6.0 am 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Cincinnati Express... *8.200am *7.10 pm 
St.L. Cin, Clev.andCol §3.00pm  §11.59am 
Grose Isle Accom..... *4.30 pm *8.00am 
Cincinnati Express.... £30 pm §8.10am 
Toledc &xpress........ 9.30pm  §12.05am 
Canada Division. 
Leave. Arrive. 
Buffalo and To- going east. from east. 
ronto Trains. 
Atlantic Express....... 15am §8.30 p m 
Accomt’n from Windsor *7.15am *8.30 pm 
Fast Day Express...... $11.59 am 2.45 pm 
New York & Boston Ex  *7.30 pm 6.00 a m 
Limited Express....... 12.15 am 7.50 am 
§Daily. *HxceptSundays. +Except Saturdays, 
Except — 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W. RUGGLES. 
City P. & T. Agt. Gen’! P. & T. Agt., 
Nov. 16, 1884. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, 





LINT & PERE MARQUETTE RAIlI- 
F WAY. 





Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office 
154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depot. 


Trains ran on Central Standard Time. 


~ Arrive, Depart. 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *10:4sam °%8:45 am 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *3:40pm *12:10pm 
Bay City & awExp. *9:50pm *5:05 pm 
Bay City & Ludington Exp 12:50am +11:30 pm 
Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Oar 
on Day Trains. 
*Daily except Gundaye tDaily. 
C. A. WARREN P. & T. Agt, 


| eee SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 





Trains run on Central Standard Time. 
Cincinnati, Colum’s and Leave. 


Arrive, 
Cleve. Express..... »- %710am 1 00 pm 
Chicago Express........ 50 am 6 40 pm 
Adrian, Toledo, Cleve- 
land & BuffaloExpress 300 pm 7 10 pm 
Fayette, Chicago & Cin- 
cinnati Express...... 6 10 pm 10 20 am 





The 7 10 p m train will arrive, and the 3 00 _—_ 
train depart from the Fourth street depot. 

trains will arrive and depart from the Brash street 
depot. Daily except Seer. 

Up-town ticket office No. 154 Jefferson Avenue’ 


| | eee MACKINAW & MARQUETIS 
RAILROAD. 
July 27, 1884. 


Pioneer Hast and West Line through the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 





STATIONS. 


Exp. Accom’n Accom’n, Exp. 
PM. «OAM, 2 A.M. 
wee 655 L....Marquette....A 230 .... 
Ke Vl sar teer. Onata «..... 3 07 ewer 
diced 5 24 ...... Au Train 3 “a 
dade 445 ......Munising..... 406 oo 
rorre SH .....-- MENS 5 40 neat 
et eeere McMillan ..... 6 10 ai 
densle 148 ... .Dollarville..... 6 28 és 
didsis 140 .....Newberry...... 6 33 sd 
desu 1010 A... St.Ignace....1 8 50 ee 
PM. P.M. Via M. C. R. R. A.M. P.M. 
6 Se eee Bay City...... 615 210 
740 #+‘|™5O0 ....Port Huron... 1050 75 
538 83... inaw City.. 7% .8 
818 1045 ...... ansing....... 555 9 
9; 190. ...... Jackson..... 43% 7 
ae. DGS. Ascewes Detroit.. .... 1120 65 
PM. «6PM. «(Via G. RR. & IR. aM. AM 
1025 1100 ....Grand — - 630 410 
254 448 ....HowardCity.... 1240 1150 
1120 100 ....Fort Wayne.... 315 810 
le. BON occcen eee 94 8.4 
Oe BUG iccsaas Detroit.;..... 63 54 
Connections are made at St. Ignace with: The 
Michigan Central Railroad for Detroit and all 
points in Michigan and in the on, south and 
southeast. Trains leave Mackinaw City 8 50 a. m. 
and950p.m. The Grand Rapids & Indiana R. 


R. for — Rapids, Fort Wayne and the South 
and East. 
Connections made at Marquette with the Mar- 
nette, Houghton & Ontonagon Railroad for the 
Ten and Copper Districts, and with boat lines for 
Duluth snd the Northwest. 
Trains daily except Sunday. 
Trains run by Central Standard Time. 
D. McCOOL, RANK MILLIGAN 
Gen’! Sup’t., Gen’! Frt. & Pass. Agh 
Marquette, Mich. Marquette, Mi 


& MIL- 





Drow. GRAND HAVEN 
WAUKEE RAILROAD. 





Depot Foot of Brush Street. Trains ran by Cen- 

tral Standard Time, which is 28 minutes slower 

Detroit time. In effect N ee 16th, 1884 
epart. 


Yr § Express 


Pe pede Pm 
*Grand Rapids Express.. 


Holly and Saginaw Ex... «cea te 

bier or Express 10:30 rp. m 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. + a 

Night Express has Wagner Sleeper from Detroit 


at ee teeee 


to Grand Rapids. 

Slee ing berths can be secured at G. T. R’y 
Ticket Office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brash Street. 
W.J SPICER, E. J.P. CE. 

General a City P. & T. Agent, 

Detroit. Detroit. 





ABASH, ST.LOUIS & PACIFIC R. B 


Depot foot of Twelfth Street. Trains run on 


Centra] Standard time. 

Leave. Arrive. 
Chicago & Indna’s. Exp *9.10 am *6.20 pm 
St. Louis Exp........ .. 3.20 pm $11.55 am 
Toledo & Pittsb’rg Exp *320 pm *11.55 am 
Adrian Acoommoidation *5.15 pm *10.15 am 
Chicago Exp... ....... .30 pm $6.00 am 
Ind. Louisv & St LExp +9,30 pm .00 am 


t Daily. *Except Sunday. + Except Saturday 
SPeltien cisepse thpough, to indlonspetis, 6. 
man sleeper " 
Lonis:nj Chi an ss 43 
City Ticket Office 167 Jefferson Avenue. 
A. F. WOLFSCHLAGER, City Ticket Agt. 
-W. H KNIGHT, Commercial Agent. - 





B. &Q. R. BR. the only through line with its 
Cy eee track between _— Peoria or &t. 
Louis acd Denver. m w6t 





profession. Ne 


, No confinement, 


Letters inviolably confidential 
KANE, 19 E, 14tn St.. New York. 
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Hidden Name, Embosecd and New Chrome 
an 





forl1Scts. SNOW oo 
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CARDS rv." designs, little beanties, GQ / 
50 Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden ned | 
with an elegant prize, 10c. Ivory Card Co,, Clintonville, 


















THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 






May 26, 1885, 








COWSLIPS. 





Young Spring has daisied all the meads, 
And fiecked the rustling river reeds 
‘With dancing daffodils; 
The bluebells carpet every dale, 
And primrose blossoms, sweet and pale, 
Peep out beside the rills. 


@n hillside meadows in the sun, 
Whe little children leap and run, 
@r chase from flower to flower, 
The frail white-winged butterflies 
That underneath Spring’s sunny skier, 
Enjoy their little hour. 


And over all the meadows green, 

The yellow cowslip blooms are seer, 
And children part in bands; 

With eager glee and laughing teil 

They rush to grasp the golden spoil, 
Meet wealth for children’s hands. 


Their peals of silver laughter float 

Tewards me, mingled with the note 
@f thrashes’ thrilling song. 

I listen in my shady nook, 

AIsigh, uplooking from my book, 
For memories gather strong. 


Tearried once a heart as light 
As they who carol in the height 
@f childhood’s matchless glee. 
Fer me were meadows gold and green, 
The thrushes’ song, the skies serene, 
And cowslips bloomed for me. 


For me, too, loving hands entwined 
The cowslips in a wreath to bind 

My childish, flowing hair; 
Wor me, too, tender words broke forth, 
And voices silent now on earth, 

Once whispered { was fair. 


Ah, my lost childhood! Never more, 
Vatil I gain that farther shore, 
Wilt thou come back to me! 
But then my mother’s voice and hand 
May welcome me to that fair land, 
Achild once moretobe. ° 


And while it is my lot to wait, 

Let me not murmur at my fate, 
Nor grudge the children’s play; 

I will go forth among the band, 

Ané@ plack with cheerfal heart and hand, 
The cowelip blooms to-day. 


_ 
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MAY-BLOOM. 








@h, for You that I never knew! 
New that the spring is swelling, 
And over the way is a whitening may, 
Za the yard of my neighbor's dweiling. 
@k, may, oho! do your sisters blow 
Out there in the country grasses— 
A-mocking the white of the clendlet light, 
That up in the blue sky passes? 


‘Were in town the grass it is brown, 

Right ander your beautiful clueters; 
But your sisters thrive where the sward’s alive 
" ‘With emerald light and lustres. 
Dream of my dreams! vision that seems 

Ever to scorn my praying, 
Love that I wait, face of my fate, 

Tome with me now a-maying! 
Seul of my song! all my life long 

Looking for You I wander; 
Leng have [ sought, shall I find naught, 

Dader the may-bushes yonder? 
@h, for You that I never knew, 

@nly in dreams that bind you! 
By Spring's own grace I shall know your face, 

When under the may I find you! 

—H. C. Bunner, in the May Century. 
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Hiscellanesns. 
DAY OF THE PIC-NIC. 

** To think I must stay in the house and 
iren, on an afternoon like this! It’s too 
bad?’ was Marcia Wheeler’s exclamation, 
as she stood for a minute at the open 
kitchen-door, looking at the shady grove, 
e@nly a quarter of a mile distant, clothed 
in the marvellous robes of autumn. Then 
she turned to the kitchen table and went 
on to herself, as she spread the ironing 
dlanket, ‘I just wish Jane Austin had to 
iron this white skirt herself. The idea of 
wearing such a thing at a pic-nic! I hope 
she will tear it, and——No, I don’t either, 
Yor I shall have to mendit, if she does:” 
and the little hands carefully smoothed a 
bit of the lowest frill, preparatory to be 
ginning operations.- 

“* Marcia Wheeler,” said a voice, at that 
instant—a voice which the most vivid im- 
agination could not have pronounced 
** soft and low,” “haven’t you begun that 
skirt yet? I declare it’s nearly three 
e’clock! What on earth have you been 














doing-since you washed the dinner-dish- 
es?” .| lating himself on having met the rarely 


“ Tibave :washed my face..and hands, 
‘combed my hair, and changed my dress,” 
replied Marcia, concisely. 

“Combed your hair?” pursued the high- 
pitched voice. ‘‘ That is always your ex. 
euse. How you can reconcile your con- 
acience to wasting so much time over 
your hair is more than I can tell.” 

A bitter retort rose to the young girl’s 
lips, but she refrained, for in a war of 
words the elder lady always came off 
victor; so she went on ironing, in utter 
indifference to the aunt, whose spare 
shrewish face, and keen, gray eyes, form- 
ed such a contrast to her own fair, oval 
face, and orbs of deepest, darkest blue. 

It was not a happy life she led in the 
eld farm-house, though, as Mrs. Austin 
informed her friends, “‘ Marcia was well 
done by, but she never acted as if she was 
contented, and was so jealous of Jane, 
you'd hardly believe it.” 

Jane was Mrs. Austin’s daughter; and 
all the love the stern old dame possessed 
‘was lavished on the fair-faced, helpless- 
handed, twenty-year-old woman, “ole 
dsughter of her house and heart,” whose 
mission in life it was to be waited upon 
dy the willing hands of her mother, and 
the unwilling ones of her cousin, Marcia 
Wheeler. 

vs ‘father had been Mrs. Austin’s 
only brother, and he had married just 
guch a person (so Mrs. Austin told her 
miece) ‘as she, Marcia, was herself, and 
——Here the estimable lady shook her 
‘head solemnly, and looked more severe 
than ever through the immense steel- 
‘bowed spectacles she always wore. 

Marcia could remember neither father 
mor mother; but once I heard her say, 
while looking at the pictured face of her 
mother, so like her own in its girlish 
beauty: “If my father at all resembled 
my Aunt Austin, I do not wonder my 
mother died before she had lived three 
years with him.” Poor Marcia! Her 
‘words sounded strangely from the lips of 
2 girl of nineteen. 

The golden October afternoon wore 


away, the numerous frills were carefully 
ironed, and about half-past four the tired 
hands shook out the snowy folds, and® 
with a sigh, Marcia exclaimed: ‘I am 
thankful!” 

Mrs. Austin was sitting in the kitchen, 
knitting most industriously, and she 
echoed her neice’s words: 

“ Pm thankful, too, for I didn’t think 
that you would ever get that white skirt 
done; an hour and three-quarters by the 
clock you’ve been atit. Now, I want you 
to put on your hat, and go over to Miss 
Tucker's and tell her that Jane has decid- 
ed to have the trimming for her new dress 
cut on the bias, instead of the way she 
talked of when she was over there. 
There's plenty of time for you to get back 
before dark, if you don’t dawdle on the 
road.” 

Marcia obeyed her aunt’ gentle bidding 
with morealacrity than was usual on such 
occasions, for she had been longing all 
day to be put out in the fresh air; and the 
walk to the village nearly two miles dis- 
tant seemed nohardship to her. Before 
she left the house, she said, quietly: 

“I suppose you have no objections to 
my stopping to change my library book 
at the village, Aunt Austin?” 

«I want to know if you have read that 
last book through? Doesn’t Jane want 
to read it, too?” 

Marcia smiled, not a very sweet smile. 

“No, aunt; Jane has no wish to read 
it. I do not think, if she lives to be a 
hundred years old, she will ever read a 
volume of Carlyle.” 

“So much the better, then,” retorted 
Mrs. Austin. ‘I’m glad she doesn’t want 
to waste her time over suck stuff.” . 

Marcia passed out of the shady porch, 
and down the old-fashioned drive, to the 
road. She smiled, this time with real 
amusement. ‘‘ Jane Austin wasting her 
time over Carlyle!” 

Many and sharp words had been spoken 
between Mrs. Austin and her niece, be~ 
fore Marcia had been allowed to read 
what books she could obtain from the 
the village library. Marcia had said, 
finally: ‘‘I will not stay here unless I 
can have a little time to read. I will knit 
faithfully while I am reading, but read I 
must, or I shall starve.” 

“* What nonsense you are talking, Mar- 
cia!” good Mrs. Austin had answered 
severely. ‘It’s sinful totalk in that way, 
about starving for want of books when 
you have plenty of good victuals to eat.” 

Marcia had answered, quietly: ‘There 
are different kinds of starvation,” and 
her aunt had, at length, given a grudging 
consent to her reading, providing she 
“kept at work on the sale socks;” for 
thrifty Mrs. Austin found her niece very 
useful, and had no intention of dispens- 
ing with her services. So Marcia knit 
pair after pair of coarse, steel-gray socks; 
she never counted how many, but knit 
and read everyspare moment, and was 
happy when s0 doing. 

When the momentous errand to Miss 
Tucker had been accomplished, Marcia 
exchanged her book for another volume 
of her favorite author, and then started 
homeward, a little tired, but happy, be- 
‘cause, for the time, forgetful of everything 
but the present. She walked slowly 
through the beautiful woods, stopping 
now and then to pluck a tiny fern or 
spray of richly-hued autumn leaves, and 
gave a litttle cry of dismay as a large dog 
bounded from the bushes with a sharp 
bark. 

An instant after, howeyer, a manly 
voice called to the dog, and almost im- 
mediately there stood beside her the own- 
er of the voice. 

“Iam sorry Neptune frightened you, 
Miss Wheeler. He is very boisterous.” 

The speaker was Roland Ashton, a new- 
comer in the neighborhood, a city lawyer, 
who had inherited ‘old Squire Ashton’s 
house on thehill. Marcia had met him 
occasionally, and had talked with him, 
and sometimesshe fancied he particularly 
liked to talk with her. She looked up 
shyly now, and blushed. 

‘*T was not really frightened, Mr. Ash- 
ton,” she said. ‘‘ But he startled me with 
his loud bark.” And she patted the dog’s 
head as he came close to her. 


* Allow me to take your book, Miss 
Wheeler, for I am going past your aunt’s 
house—that is, if you have no objection,” 
said Roland Ashton, who was congratu- 


beautiful girl thus alone, who, in secret, 
he had loved ever since the first time he 
saw her in the little village church at 
Riverton, and of whose mind he had form- 
@iso high an impression, from the con- 
versations, rare though they had been, 
which he had enjoyed with her. 

“*So you read Carlyle?” he said, glanc- 
ing at the volume. 

Marcia answered, frankly: 

“Yes; Llike his writings very much.” 

Her companion looked at her a little 
surprised. 

“I do not know many young ladies 
who read Carlyle for pleasure. And what. 
other authors do you like?” . 

“‘L like Ruskin, next to Carlyle; but I 
have not read many of his works—only 
‘ Modern Painters’ and one or two others,’ 
answered Marcia, quickly. 

The young lawyer smiled a little at the 
odd choice of favorites—the authors so 
utterly unlike. He hesitated a moment, 
then said: ‘ ‘ 

“I have. all Ruskin’s works in my 
library. May I bring you some of them to 
read?” 

Marcia looked up quickly, her shyness 
gone for the moment. 

**Oh! Mr. Ashton, would you be so kind? 
You don’t know how grateful I should be. 
It is like seeing beautiful pictures, or 
hearing sweet music, to read Ruskin.” 
The walk passed pleasantly, and as they 
neared Widow Austin’s house, he said: 

*« Are you going to the pic-nicon Thurs- 
day, Miss Wheeler?” 

‘* No,” answered Marcia, the happy light 
fading out of her eyes; and her compan- 
ion, quick to observe the change, said 
gravely: 

‘*May I ask why?” f 

*‘ Aunt Austin is going to be very busy 
on that day, and I must help her.” 

“Is the work of such importance that it 
cannot be put off for a day?” ; 

** Yes—no; that is, aunt does not wish 
me to go,” said poor Marcia. 

** Would you go with me if Mrs. Austin 





could be prevailed upon to give her con- 


looking at 
world of 
eyes. 

“T should like to go, Mr. Ashton, but 
I am sure aunt will not—cannot spare me, 
Imean. I haven’t been on the lake since 
I was a little girl.” 

As he opened the gate for her, he said, 
laughingly: ‘‘Are you not going to in- 
vite me in, so that I may try my powers 
of persuasion with youraunt, Miss Wheel- 
er?” 

Marcia stopped a moment, blushing 
painfully. 

‘I would rather you did not say any- 
thing to Aunt Austin about the pic-nic, 
Mr. Ashton. I am sure I cannot go. 
Good night.” And she went swiftly to- 
ward the porch. 

Roland Ashton closed the gate with a 
strange, new feeling in his heart. ‘‘Poor 
little girl,” he thought, ‘‘she dare not ask 
me to come in. What a lovely face, and 
what a sweet voice! I am more in love 
with her than ever. My old nurse used to 
say that the Ashtons were a wonderful 
set for having their own way, and I mean 
to have my way in regard to taking L sr to 
the pic-nic. The old aunt must be hard- 
hearted indeed if she resists my entreat- 
ies.” 

The next morning Mr. Ashton selected 
“ The Stones of Venice,” and wended his 
way to Mrs, Austin’s, hoping, as he lifted 
the old-fashioned knocker, that Marcia 
would open the door herself. But Mrs. 
Austin stood before him instead, and to 
his morning greeting and inquiry, “Is 
Miss Wheeler at home?” responded, frigid. 
ly, ‘My niece is at homme, out in the kitch- 
en, cooking;” at the same time neither in- 
viting him to enter, nor standing aside 
for that purpose. ; 

But Roland Austin was too much a man 
of the world not to feel at ease in the 
lady’s presence, and he answered, pleas- 
antly: 

“Thank you, Mrs. Austin; I shall be 
pleased to see Miss Wheeler a few min- 
utes. She was afraid yesterday that she 
would not be able to go to the pic-nic on 
Thursday. I think she said you exp:cted 
to be very busy —” 

“If Marcia told you she couldn’t go to 
the pic-nic, she told the truth. I’ve got 
work for her to do at home, and she'll 
stay and do it!” answered Mrs. Austin, 
more icily than before. 

This was too decided even for a lawyer 
to think of arguing against; and, feeling 
the pic-nic disposed of, he went on as 
pleasantly as before, though his dark eyes 
flashed and his lips tightened a little under 
the heavy, black moustache: 

“Then I will speak to Miss Wheeler, if 
you please, to express my regrets, and 
give her the books I promised to bring.” 


Mrs. Austin turned and walked through 
the hall to the kitchen door, and opening 
it, exclaimed with politeemphasis, ‘‘ Miss 
Wheeler, here’s a gentleman wants to see 
you,” at the same time standing aside for 
him to enter the kitchen. 

Marcia was standing before the table, 
busily working eggs and sugar together, 
preparatory to forming the loaves of gold 
en spénge cake that were to accompany 
MissAustin to the pic-nic on the morrow, 
Miss Austin was also present in the kitch- 
en, clad in blue cambric, and engaged in 
crimping the frills Marcia had ironed the 
day before. This was the nearest approach 
to work the young lady was ever guilty of. 


If Roland Ashton had thought Marcia 
beautiful before, he thought her doubly 
so now, with the rippling masses of pale- 
brown hair gathered in a knot low down 
on her white neck, the slender figure clad 
in the dark-brown print dress which Mrs. 
Austin considered 8 proper morning cos- 
tume, the sleeves rolled high above the 
elbows, displaying the round, white arms. 
And what pretty arms they were!—so 
smooth, so white, with the blue veins 

howing so clearly. 


“T will win that girl yet,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘in spite of the old ogre of an 
aunt.” 

A vivid blush rose even to Marcia’s 
white forehead as she saw who the visitor 
was, and she gave a quick, frightened 
look at her aunt before she returned his 
**Good-morning.” 

The young man saw plainly that it was 
not the time for him to make a formal 
call, and he laid the books on the table 
near her, after bowing politely to Miss 
Austin, and said: - 

“IT came in to give you the books I 
spoke of, and to say how sorry I am that 
you cannotaccompapy me to the pic-nic.’ 

The young lady did not seem to notice 
the latter part of the sentence; but answer- 
ed, quickly. 

“Thank you very much for bringing 
them, Mr. Ashton.” 

“Twas very glad to do so,” was Mr. 
Ashton’s reply; ‘‘and I hope you will en- 
joy reading them.” 

Then, with a low bow to each of the 
three ladies, he left the house. 

Mrs. Austin’s knitting-needles clicked 
viciously; and when the sound of retreat- 
ing footsteps died away, she turned to her 
niece. 
“‘That’s a dreadful polite gentleman, 
ain’the? I should like to know how you 
got to be so well acquainted with him.” 
Marcia made no answer, so her kind 
relative went on: x 
“Do you hear me, Marcia Wheeler?” 
“I am not very well acquainted 
with Mr. Ashton. I saw him last night on 
my way home from Riverton, and he offer- 
ed to lend me the books.” 

** And he asked you to goto the pic-nic, 
too, didn’t he? Well, I never saw such 
goings on in my young days,” continued 
Mrs. Austin, while the gray sock length- 
ened rapidly, for Mrs. Austin’s knitting 
was like her temper—very quick. 

Long before night Marcia wished that 


tion in his great dark 


the way from Riverton, the preceding 
evening. She went to bed, worn out with 


sical weariness. 
The next morning was bright and clear 
—the very day for apic-nic. Marcia’s first 





happiness it would be to drive along the l 
winding road that encircled the foot of the 


everything in readiness for her delicate 
cousin. She it was who brushed and band- 
ed the helpless Jane’s fair hair, and fast- 
ened the dainty knot of blue ribbon there- 
in; helped to arrange the dress of pale- 
blue delaine the young lady had selected 
for the warm October day. Her hands, 
also, packed the luncheon-basket, and pre- 
pared early breakfast for hercousin. All 
this she did with a choking sense of in- 
justice. She said to herself, over and over 
again: “It is not fa'r; I ought to be al- 
lowed to go. And to think it’s carpet-rags 
that I shall have to toil over, of all things! 
I hate rag carpets!” 

In the midst of it all, she wondered if 
Mr. Ashton would go to the pic-nic. 
After Miss Austin had safely started, in 
company with her escort, the young doctor 
from Riverton, Mrs. Austin brought all 
the powers of her mind to bear on the 
carpet-rag question. Numerous—I had al- 
most said numberless—skeins were hang- 
ing in the old garret; some to be dyed 
yellow, some blue, some green, and others 
bark and tan colors. She had decided on 
coloring enough for thirty yards of carpet- 


ing on this glorious autumn day, and of 


course Marcia must help. The girl had 
got her living to earn, and it wouldn’t do 
for her to think she must be treated like 
Jane. 

So Marcia obediently obeyed her aunt’s 
directions. She dipped great skeins of rags 
in warm water; she wrung them out and 
placed them in the huge brass 
kettle, to scald or boil, as the 
different cases required; and she washed 
them in strong soapsuds or clear water, 
whichever her aunt ordered. Her head 
ached badly but Mrs. Austin did not be- 
lieve in headaches (Aer head never ached), 
and so the tiresome work went on. The 
board fence at the back of the orchard 
showed dozens of skeins of many-colored 
rags, and still there were dozens more to 
dye. * 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
however Marcia’s strength failed, and she 
tottered, and so nearly fell to the floor, 
that Mrs. Ashton showed the innate kind- 
ness of her heart, by exclaiming: “I 
want to know if you ain’t beat out? 
What's the matter with you?” 

‘‘My head aches dreadfully, but I think 
it is the green dye that makes me so faint. 
May Igo out of doors for a little while?” 

‘*I suppose you'll have to if you are go- 
ing to look like that,” answered motherly 
Mrs. Austin; adding. ‘‘Maybe you'll 
meet Mr. Ashton again, if you walk to- 
wards Riverton.” 

The poor child’s face flushed at the un- 
kind taunt; but she answered, slowly.” 

“Tam not going towards Riverton at 
all. Iam going up to the orchard.” 

‘Well, I don’t care which way you go, 
only puta shawl around you, or you'll 
catch cold, after washing those rags out 
of the hot soapsuds.” 

So Marcia threw an old shawl around 
her slendershoulders, took down the heavy 
coil of hair to ease her throbbing head, 
and walked slowly towards the woods. 

“ After all, Iam going to have a pic-nic 
in the woods, all to myself, too,” she 
thought, bitterly. ‘I can do as I used to, 
when I was alittle girl, make believe Iam 
rich, and beautiful, andhappy. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! how wretched I am!” 

She felt an odd sense of suffocation in 
her throat; and when she reached the 
friendly shelter of the trees, she leaned 
against one of the old mossy trugks, and 
sobbed aloud. 

Roland Ashton did not go to the pic- 
nic; and it so happened that afternoon he 
had decided to shorten the distance be- 
tween his home and Riverton by crossing 
the fields; and Mrs. Austin’s orchard was 
in his direct line of march. So, he saw 
the childish figure in the old gray shaw], 
with the beautiful hair falling loosely 
around the little shoulders, and heard the 
heavy sobs. It touched his heart inex- 
pressibly. ‘‘ Poor, poor child!” he said 
to himself. : 

Marcia heard the slight rustle in the 
first fallen leaves, and looking up, saw 
the dark eyes looking down upon her, 
with grave and tender interest. She drew 
her shawl closer around her, and was 
moving by him without a word, when he 
stretched forth a detaining band; 


‘* Excuse me, Miss Wheeler, but do not 
goaway now. Areyouill? Youlook so 


‘| pale.” 


She made an effort to answer him, tut 
her self-command was all gone; her lips 
trembled like a grieved child’s, and she 
could not speak. 

“Sit down on this old log fora few 
minutes,” he said, gently, “till you are a 
littte rested.” 

Poor tired Marcia, her strength seemed 
to have deserted her, and she sat down. 

Roland Ashton would have given much 
to have sheltered her in his loving arms, 
but of course that was impossible; so he 
stood near, looking fondly on the fair 
young head bent down before bim, wait- 
ing for herto speak. It was some time 
before she did so, and then it was with 
evident effort: ie 
“I do not know what you will think 
cf me, Mr. Ashton, but I thought no one 
was near, and I am tired, and my head 
aches, and—I—cannot help crying.” 
Roland Ashton sat down on the moss- 
covered log beside her, thinking to him- 
self: 

“‘ Now is my time, if ever, for that old 
aunt guards her as the dragon guarded 
the apples of the Hesperides. I would 
have spoken the other day when we were 
alone, but I feared tofrighten her. Yet 
if I let this chance slip, I may never get 
one again. Poor, dear girl! If she will 
only listen to me—only let me free her 
from her slavery.” ie 

Here he gradually approached the sub- 


tact, and feeling, and earnestness he spoke 
at last need not be told. Suffice it to say 


jng her how he had been attracted to her 
from the first. 5 
“TI used to laugh at love at first sight,” 





Marcia covered her face with her hands. 
*€ Oh! no, no,” she cried; ‘‘ it would be 
wicked. Think whatIam. I have noth- 
ing in common with the ladies you——” 
Roland Ashton intercepted her. 

“If that is all you have to say, we will 
imagine it said and answered.” And he 
managed to obtain possession of the rest- 
less little hands and held them fast in his 
own, while he went on, quietly: ‘If you 
can raise your thoughtful eyes to mine 
and say these words, ‘I cannot be your 
wife, Roland Ashton, because I can never 
love you,’ I will take that for an answer, 
and go away, and leave you. Can you 
say them?” 

The girl raised her eyes once, twice, to 
the face so near her own, and tried to 
speak; but no sounds came from her lips. 
The young man, still looking at the 
shy, sweet face, said once more, with in- 
finite tenderness in his voice: 

‘Can you say those words, Marcia?” 
Poor lonely girl! she looked at him, and 
shook her head. : 

A grave smile dawned on his face. 
‘Then you shall be my wife!” he cried, 
masterfully, and did the only thing pos- 
sible for him to do—took the little figure, 
in the shabby print dress, in his arms, and 
drew her close to him, whispering sweet 
words of love and comfort while he softly 
stroked the beautiful hair, and pressed 
kiss after kiss on the white eyelids, the 
cheeks, so brightly flushed now, and the 
quivering little lips. 

And Marcia—she who had thought so 
bitterly, a little while ago, of the old child- 
ish play of “ making believe” she was 
beautiful, and rich, and happy—was she 
not all these, and much more? ‘Was she 
not beloved? In her innocence and per- 
fect trust, she rested in her lover’s arms, 
without a shadow to mar her perfect hap- 
piness, till the thought of Aunt Austin 
came to her, and she started up, exclaim- 
ing: 

“‘I must go home. 
angry.” 

It was of no usetotry and detain her 
after that; and as the young man folded 
the worn gray shawl around her, he 
said: ‘ 

‘“« You are my promised now,” stopping 
to emphasize the short sentence, after the 
manner of lovers; ‘‘and I am going home 
with you to tell Aunt Austin.” 

And he laughed a little at the thought 
of his future relative. 

“Why need you tell her to-night?’ 
asked Marcia, frightened at the very 


Aunt will be so 


thought of such athing. ‘ You have no 
idea how angry she will be, and she will 
talk dreadfully to me.” : 


‘No, she will not, my darling; for 
when we reach the house, I want you to 
go upstairs to your own room, and let me 
speak with her alone, will you?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” answered Marcia, quick- 
ly. ‘I shall be only too glad to be out 
of hearing.” 

Marcia never knew what passed be- 
tween her aunt and her loveron that mem- 
orable evening; but half an hour after 
her return to the house, she heard her 
aunt’s shrill voice at the foot of the stairs, 
calling: 

‘*Marcial” — 

When she answered, the elder lady 
vouchsafed to say: 

‘*Come down, now. Mr. Ashton wants 
to say good night to you.” 

Marcia thought her lover looked a little 
pale in the early twilight; but as he placed 
his arm around her in the shady porch, he 
said, tenderly: 

“Our marriage will take place one 
month from to-day, my darling. Your 
aunt has given her consent, and I foresee 
we are to be the best of friends.” 

‘* Was she angry?” whispered Marcia. 

‘‘T think she was a little upset at first. 
but it is all over now. I am sorry I must 
say good-night to you so soon; but I 
promised to be at Riverton by six o’clock, 
and it is past that time already.” 

_ “ Good-night, Mr. Ashton.” - 

“I must stop long enough, however, 
to teach you to say good-night to me pro- 
perly,” he said, in a very sober tone. 
“You must try again now, and see if you 
cannot do better.” 

The girl understood in a moment, and 
a half-smile flitted across the downcast, 
blushing face, as the sweet voice said, 
very softly: 

*‘Good-night, Roland.” 

The strong arm tightened around her, 
and with a hurried embrace, anda ‘‘Good- 
night, my own darling!” her lover parted 
from her. 

Of all the happy days Marcia Ashton 
treasures in her memory, there is not one 
80 brightly prized as that beautiful Octo- 
ber day, so sorrowfully begun, so happily 
ended—The Day of the Pic-nic.— Farmers’ 
Advocate. ; 





The Japanese. 


Dr. D. B. Sommons, who has lived in 
Japan 25 years, writing to the New York 
Mail and Hzpress, says: 


Japan was well advanced in civilization 
when her ports were opened to the world, 
and her customs and institutions were 
not only worthy of study but in many 
cases of imitation by nations who looked 
on herseemingly from & vantage ground 
of Christianity and culture. Onno point 
has therebeen greater misunderstanding 
than in regard to the family and its re- 
lations. _ Polygamy never existed. Con- 
cubinage, which was formerly recognized, 
was confined mostly to the princes and 
nobles, for the avowed purpose of secur- 
ing perpetuity to the family in the male 
ine. 
Early betrothals have never been as 
general in Japan as in other Eastern 
countries and they are now decreasing 
yearly. Marriages are arranged by the 


Mr. Ashton had been anywhere, except on | ject nearest to his heart. With what| respective parents assisted by a man and 


his wife (mutual friends of the families) 
asanintermediary. Contrary to the usu- 


the continued fault-finding, added to phy- | that he asked Marcia to be his wife, tell-| al notion on this subject, the wishes of 


the young people are generally consulted. 
The statement sometimes made that the 
wife in Japan is a mere chattel to be 
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Divorces among the better 


If a di- 





must seize my opportunity, eyen ifI seem! yorce is demanded, the matter must be 
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with the intermediary spoken of, as ar- 
bitrators, and neither the man nor the 
woman can be released from the marriage 
vow without their concurrence. 

As divorce must result in the sending 
of the wife back to the father for support, 
separations, except for a grave and suffi 
cient reason, are not easily obtained. The 
position of a wife, and especially of a 
mother, in Japan is all that a true woman 
can desire. It is not the custom, except 
on special occasions, for women to mingle 
socially with men who are not of their 
own family by blood or marriage. This 
restriction is not imposed by the legal lord 
alone, it isa part of the family organiza- 
tion and by the family imposed for the 
promotion of morality and good order in 
society. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
and harmony ofthe Japanese home. Dis- 
respect and disobedience to parents are 
rare, and we have often been compelled 
to contrast the family discipline of Japan 
with that of our own, much to our morti 
fication. 

The Japanese, like the French, do not 
seem disposed to emigrate; nor do any 
considerable number seek other than tem- 
porary employment outside of their own 
country. There are in the United States 
west of the Rocky Mountains a few more 
than ahundred Japanese. Of these, over 
half are government officials and their 
| families, students and heads of mercantile 
houses, nearly all belonging to the fam- 
ilies of the old feudal aristocracy. Many 
of those employed as salesmen in the 
Japanese shops are also descendants of 
these families. It may have been observ- 
ed that the Japanese show irritation and 
annoyance at their being mistaken for 
Chinese in this country; but it being once 
known that the Chinese here are exclusive- 
ly from the lower classes, except in the 
case of government officials, their resent- 
ment of this mistake cannot be wondered 
at. 

Concerning the morals of the women 
of Japan, much that has been written and 
spoken is false. We venture to say that 
a@ majority of those who are most severe 
in their adverse criticism never entered 
the house of a Japanese of the better class 
or spent 15 minutes in the presence of a 
Japanese lady. Japan has provided a 
university which compares favorably with 
many in our own country in breadth and 
scope, and every day sees a step in ad- 
vance of the old position, along the lines 
on which Europe and America are march- 
ing towards sound scholarship. The 
young Japanese who are pursuing their 
studies here are studious, attentive and 
successful. It is the testimony of their 
instructors, that they stand side by side 
with our young men and in some in- 
stances outstrip them, and this is done 

under the disadvantage of study and re- 
citation in a new language. Within a 
month a Japanese, Dr. Yokura, won both 
medals in a class of 32 members, in the 
Veterinary College in this city—the first 
prize for scholarship and the first for the 
sis. 


_ 


How a Treaty was Made. 


During the French conquest of Algeria 
negotiations for peace were entered upon 
with the sheik of certain Arab tribes, 
and a meeting for the settlement of terms 
was arranged to take place at the French 
headquarters. The French officers re 
ceived their guests of the desert with 
great hospitality, and a banquet was given 
in their honor. At this the utmost splen- 
dor was unfolded in order to dazzle their 
eyes and captivate their simple minds. 
At its conclusion and adjournment to a 
large hall was proposed. Here M. Houdin 
the celebrated conjurer, who accompanied 
{the French forces, was to give them an 
exhibition of his skill, which to them 
seemed supernatural. They stared in 
open-mouthed wonder at all the tricks 
that were performed, and a feeling of 
awe crept over them as they saw the mys- 
terious appearings and disappearings of 
various objects. But the greatest marvel 
to them was the apparent manufacture of 
cannon balls. The conjurer passed 
around among them ahigh hat. This 
they examined very carefully, but with- 
out being able to discover anything unus- 
ual in either its make or appearance, 
When it was returned to him M. Houdin 
placed it on the floor inthe middle of the 
stage in full view of his audience. He 
then proceeded to take from that hat can- 
non balls apparently without number, 
and rolled them across the floor into the 
wings. This terminated the performance. 
The chiefs consulted among themselves, 
gad came to the conclusion that it was 
useless to oppose an army that could turn 
out its ammunition in so easy a manner. 
They therefore signed the required treaty, 
and departed to tell their friends in the 
desert o: the wonderful power of the in- 
vaders.—Harper’s Magacine. ‘ 








- African Diamond Thieves. 
Formerly, in South Africa, diamonds 
could be had by merely scratching the soil; 
now deep and dangerous excavations 
have to be made in search of the gems. 
Great quarries. one hundred to two hun- 
dred yards across and three hundred to 
four hundred feet deep, are now in full 
working operation for the further dis- 
covery of the valuable stones. Even in 
busy Kimberley, things are not nearly as 
bright as they used to be. The additional 
outlay of capital required in digging for 
the diamonds does not bring additiona, 
revenue, as since the discovery of the ex- 
tensive diamond fields at the Cape the all 
round price of diamonds per carat has fal- 
len from £3 to 15s. The successful thiev- 
ing of the gemis that is continually carried 
on also helps to make away with a con- 
siderable portion of the owner's profits. 
It is thought that £500,000 worth of stolen 
diamonds leaves the colony annually. 
The ingenuity exhibited in smuggling the 
stones is worthy of a better cause. Swal- 
lowing the stones is quite common, and at 
one time the thief threw them wrappedin 
dough to dogs, which were killed and cut 
open by his confederates outside. Hiding 
them about the dress and pitching them 
away to be picked up at night are among 
the other means. All the efforts to stop 
the filching have proven quite inefféctual, 
and the low state of morality induced by 
the perpetual thieving 1s one of the most 


unpleasant features of the diamond dig- 
gings. As usual, filthy lucre is at the 
bottom of all mischief.—. Y. Herald. 





IS IT POSSIBLE: 
Report comes that General Grant's im. 
proved condition 1s due to the fact that he 
is using a “ simple vegetable preparation” 
forwarded by one of our consuls from 
South America, and sent him by the Syr. 
geon General! Is this possible! By ap 
“unauthorized” remedy? Shocking! 
And yet, if this “simple vegetable Prep- 
aration” were owned and gdvertised bd 
any one as a specific for this terrible dis. 
ease, certainly the Surgeon General would 
not commend it, nor would bigoted physi. 
cians prescribe it! 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that many of 
the best proprietary medicines of the day, 
as the late Dr. J. G. Holland stated in 
Scribner’s Monthly, were more successful 
than many physicians, and most of them, 
it should be remembered, were at firat dis- 
covered or used in actual medical practice, 
When, however, any shrewd persons, 
knowing of their virtue and foreseeing 
their popularity, secured and advertised 
them, then, in the opinion of the bigoted, 
all virtue went out of them! 
Isn’t this absurd! 
We believe that a remedy, if properly 
made, is just as effective when put up, ad- 
vertised and sold in bulk, as when doled 
out to patients at enormous expense by 
their physicians. 

Why not? 

If General Grant is getting better 
through a simple unauthorized vegetable 
preparation where is the vaunted exclu-, 
sive skill of the medical profession! _ 
Apropos of the suspension of some very 
prominent members by the Medical and 
Chirugical faculty of Maryland, for en- 
dorsing advertised remedies, the Balti- 
more American (April 25) says that 
‘‘when a patent medicine goes on year 
after year widening its circle of believers, 
it is pretty fair evidence that there is 
merit in it. The regular doctors may 
ignore it, and expel any of their members 
who use it, but when they do so their 
action looks more like envy against a suc. 
cessful remedy than a true desire to protect 
the public.” The failure in the Garfield 
and Grant cases, the American thinks, 
and properly, has knocked professional 
pretensions higher than a kite. 

But this is not a singular instance of un- 
professional power over ‘incurable dis- 
eases.” That ‘‘simple vegetable prepara- 
tion” now everywhere known as Warner's 
safe cure, was once an authorized remedy; 
was pronounced a “‘god send” to the 
medical profession for the cure of kidney 
and liver disorders, malaria, general debil- 
ity, spring feebleness, female irregulari- 
ties, etc., by many leading physicians, 
but when the formula was fully perfected, 
and the medicine was put up in bulk and 
advertised so that every sufferer might 
know of it and treat himself, then the pro- 
fession turned upon it and let their pa- 
tients die rather than to use it! 


This is certainly a strange proceeding, 
but it is on a level with all the rules and 
regulations of a code which has gone so 
far as to forbid a physician displaying be- 
yond a certain size his name and _ profes- 
sion upon his sign! 

But the world moves, and merit wins 
the fight. 


aii 
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A New Use for Old Leather. 


We have been told that old boots and 
shoes are converted into Jamaica rum, 
but another and more legitimate use has 
been found for them. A foreman in 8 
wall-paper factory discourses thus to the 
reporter of a New York paper. We buy 
all the old boots and shoes that the scav- 
engers can bring us. We pay different 
prices for the different qualities of leather. 
A pair of fine calfskin boots will bring a8 
high as 15 cents. No, we don’t buy cow- 
hide boots. The boots and shoes are first 
soaked in several waters to get the dirt off 
from them. Then the nails and thread’ 
are removed and the leather is ground up 
into a fine pulp and is ready to use. 
Haven’t you seen the embossed leather 
paperings which have come into fashion 
lately? And the stamped leather fire 
screens? They are really nothing but 
thick paper covered with a layer of this 
pressed leather pulp. The finer the qual- 
ity of the leather the better it takes the 
bronze and old gold and other expensive 
colors in the designs painted on them. 
Fashionable people think they are going 
away back to medieval times when they 
have the walls of their libraries and dining: 
rooms covered with embossed leather. 
They don’t know that the shoes and boots, 
which their neighbors threw into the ash 
barrel a month before form the beautiful 
material on their walls and on the screens 
which protect their eyes from the fire. 
We could buy the old shoes cheaper if it 
were not for the competition from cal 
riage makers and book binders and pic: 
ture frame makers. I don’t know how 
many other trades usefold shoes and boots, 
but the tops of carriages are largely made 
of them ground up and pressed into 
sheets. Book binders use them in making 
the cheaper forms of leather bindings, 
and the new styles of leather frames wit) 
leather mats in them are entirely made of 
the cast-off covering of our feet. 





MapstonEs.—The stones mentioned aré 
about the size of a hen’s egg, and are 
slightly flattened. They are of buff color, 
and are as smooth on the surface a8 & 
marble. They are said to be the forms 
tions found in the bladders of deer, and 
only exist in those animals that live in 4 
high, dry climate, where there is not & 
fall supply of water and the water drank 
is impregnated with limestone. They ar 
porous and possess strong absorptive 
qualities. The stones are applied ” 
wounds of a poisonous nature, to which 
they adhere, and as the virus is draw? 
from the flesh the stones turn black. They 
are then washed in tepid water or milk, 
and as long as they stick toa wound theré 
is said to be poisdn in the blood or flesh. 
They are used freely in the south, and aré 
credited with making many remarkable 
cures, though doubtless their virtue 18° 
been greatly exaggerated. 








Hood's Sarsaparilla is made only by C- / 
Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 

is prepared with the greatest skill and car 
under the direction of the men who origina 
ed it. Hence Hood’s Sarsaparilla may 
depended upon as strictly pure, honest and re 
lable. 
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THE BALLET GIRL. 
ee 
With complexion like the rose 
*Mid the snows, 
Due to powder on her nose, 
J suppose, 
She twirls upon her toes 
In abbreviated clothes 
And exhibits spangled hose 
To the beaux. 
when crael time bestows 
Adipose: 
Fairy parte and all those 
She outgrows. 
And murmuringly goes 
To the very hindmost rows, 
To pirouette and pose 
With the “ crows.”’ 


When life frayed and faded grows, 
Like her bows, 

She in garrets sits and sews 
Furb lows 

Til) her weary eyelids close 

In the peace of death’s repose. 

Is she reaping what she sows? 


yen knows. 
— —Lippincoit 








ABE LINCOLN’S COUSIN. 


cmon el 
qhe Man Who Taught the Martyr How 
Read—A Veteran Kentuckian—A J 
y Very Interesting Story. 


and 


Few know that the boyhood partner 
Lincoln still lives at the age of eighty- 
ears in an Illinois town. This man 
kin to the great liberator, was his bai 
woods teacher and guide, and kno 
more of ‘“‘Honest Abe” than any m 
alive or dead. His reminiscenses of | 
boy Lincoln never having been publist 
to my knowledge, will be of interest 
the readers of the Journal, ‘and wo: 
much to the future historian. 
I found him hale and erect, ready to 
count for the benefits of a younger gen 
ation the incidents which marked ¢ 
youth of the martyred President. |] 
name is Dennis Hanks, and he is a cou: 
to Lincoln. Uncle Dennis, as he is calle 
is a typical Kentuckian, born in Hard 
County, 1799. His face is sun-bronz 
and plowed with furrows of time; ar 
olute mouth, with firm grip of the jav 
broad forehead above a pair of unwea 
able eyes. The eyes seem out of place 
the weary, faded face; they glow a 
flash like two diamond sparks set 
ridges of dull gold. The face is a serio 
one, but the play of light in the eyes, u 
quenched by time, betrays the nature f 
of sunshine and elate life. A sidewi 
glance at the profile shows a face strikin 
ly Lincoln like, prominent cheek bon: 
temples, nose and chin; but best of a 
that twinkling drollery in the eye th 
flashed in the White House during t 
dark days of the civil war. To our que 
he replied cheerily: 
“Certainly, certainly, sir, I'll talk 
you about Abe. I kin talk, too, bein’ 
I'am the only livin’ man that knows | 
about him.” 
‘‘ How old was Mr. Lincoln when y 
first met him?” 
“About twenty-four hours—hard 
that. I reckilect I run all the way, ov 
two miles, to sée Nancy Hanks’s b 
baby. ’Twas common then for conn¢ 
ion to gather in them days to see ni 
babies. Her name was Nancy Hanks | 
fore she married Thomas Lincoln. I he 
the wee one a minit. I was ten years o! 
and it tickled me to hold the pulpy, re 
little Lincoln.” 
‘*When did you move to Indiana?” 
‘*When Abe was about nine. Mr. Li 
¢celn moved first, and built a camp 
brush in Spencer County. We came o 
@ year later, and he then had a cabin u 
and he gave us the shanty. On this sp 
Abe grew to manhood,” 

‘How far apart were your cabins?” 


“About fifteen rods. Abe killed a tu 
key the day we got there, an’ couldn’t g 
through telling about it. The name w 
pronounced Linkhorn by the folks the 
We was all uneducated. After a sp¢ 
we learned better.” | 


“In the ‘Life of Lincoln,’ publish 
after his nomination, it is stated that y< 
taught nim to read.” 


“Yes, sir, I did. I taught him to spe! 
read and cipher. He knew his lette 
pretty wellish, but no more. His moth 
taught him his letters. If ever there w: 
&fgood woman on earth she was one— 
true Christian of the Baptist Church; bi 
she died soon after we arrived, and le 
him without a teacher; his father couldr 
Tead a word.” ©. 


_ “Is it possible he had no schooling?” 
“Only about one quarter, scarcely tha 

I then setinto help him;I didn’t kno 

much, but I did the best I could.” 
“What books did he read first?” 


““Webster’s speller. When I got hi 
through that I only had a copy of Indiat 
statutes. Then he got hold «f a book, 
Cant reckolect the name, maybe you k 


“it I tell you somethin’ et was in it. 
told @ yarn about a fellar, a nigger | 


Suthin, that sailed a flatboat up to a roc 
and the rock was magnetized and draw: 
the nails out of his boat and he got 
duckin’, or drowned, or suthin, I forg 
now.” 

“That is the storg of Sinbad in tt 
Arabian Nights.” 

“That’s it, that’s the book. Abe wou 

on the floor with a chair under h 
head and laugh over them ’Rabiaa Nigh 

the hour. I told him it was likely li 

m end to end, but he learned to re: 
tight well in it.” 

% Had he any other books?” 

Yes; I borrowed for him a ‘Life | 
Washington’ and the ‘Speeches of Hen 
Clay.’ They had a powerful influence « 

- He told me afterwards in the Wh’ 
House he wanted to live like Washingto 

Speeches show that, but the oth 

k did the most amazing work. |] 
was a Democrat, like his father and all 
us, when he began to read it. When 
Closed it he was a Whig, heart and so’ 
and he went step by step till he’ becai 

er of the Republicans.” 

I meditated a moment here on the c 
aon § story. Was ever anything 
vo 80 suggestive? This rude bac 
a Odsman blindly had turned with 

ap book the current of the mightic 

© in modern times. What sandbli 
Py we are. How we juggle wi 
tiny. How God uses us with bandag 
‘yes to work out His high behests. Wh 
anks laid that Whig book in that bo: 
8 he builded better than he kne 
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—— 
THE BALLET GIRL. 


—— 


with complexion like the rose 
*Mid the snows, 

Due to powder on her nose, 
J suppose, 

She twirls upon her toes 

In abbreviated clothes 

And exhibits spangled hose 
To the beaux. 


when crael time bestows 
Adipose, 

Fairy parts and all those 
She outgrows. 

And murmuringly goes 

‘To the very hindmost rows, 

To pirouette and pose 
With the * crows.”' 


When life frayed and faded grows, 
Like her bows, 

she in garrets sits and sews 
Furb lows 

‘Till her weary eyelids close 

In the peace of death’s repose. 

Is she reaping what she sows? 


Heaven knows. 
—Lippincoit’s. 











ABE LINCOLN’S COUSIN. 





qhe Man Who Taught the Martyr How to 

Read—A Veteran Kentuckian—A New 

and Very Interesting Story. 

Few know that the boyhood partner of 
Lincoln still lives at the age of eighty-six 
years in an Illinois town. This man is 
kin to the great liberator, was his back- 
woods teacher and guide, and knows 
more of ‘‘Honest Abe” than any man 
glive or dead. His reminiscenses of the 
poy Lincoln never having been published 
to my knowledge, will be of interest to 
the readers of the Journal, ‘and worth 
much to the future historian. 

I found him hale and erect, ready to re- 
count for the benefits of a younger gener- 
stion the incidents which marked the 
youth of the martyred President. His 
name is Dennis Hanks, and he is a cousin 
to Lincoln. Uncle Dennis, as he is called, 
is a typical Kentuckian, born in Hardin 
County, 1799. His face is sun-bronzed 
and plowed with furrows of time; a res- 
olute mouth, with firm grip of the jaws, 
broad forehead above a pair of unweari- 
able eyes. The eyes seem out of place in 
the weary, faded face; they glow and 
fash like two diamond sparks set in 
ridges of dull gold. The face is a serious 
one, but the play of light in the eyes, un- 
quenched by time, betrays the nature full 
of sunshine and elate life. A sidewise 
glance at the profile shows a face striking- 
ly Lincoln like, prominent cheek bones, 

temples, nose and chin; but best of all, 
that twinkling drollery in the eye that 
flashed in the White House during the 
dark days of the civil war. To our query 
he replied cheerily: 

“Certainly, certainly, sir, I'll talk to 
you about Abe. I kin talk, too, bein’ as 
Iam the only livin’ man that knows all 
about him.” 

‘How old was Mr. Lincoln when you 
first met him?” 

“About twenty-four hours—hardly 
that. Ireckilect Irun all the way, over 
two miles, to sée Nancy Hanks’s boy 
baby. "Twas common then for connex- 
ionto gather in them days to see new 
babies. Her name was Nancy Hanks be- 
fore she married Thomas Lincoln. I held 
the wee one a minit. I was ten years old, 
and it tickled me to hold the pulpy, red, 
little Lincoln.” 

“When did you move to Indiana?” 

“When Abe was about nine. Mr. Lin- 
celn moved first, and built a camp of 
brush in Spencer County. We came out 
4 year later, and he then had a cabin up, 
and he gave us the shanty. On this spot 
Abe grew to manhood,” 

“ How far apart were your cabins?” 

“About fifteen rods. Abe killed a tur- 
key the day we got there, an’ couldn’t get 
through telling about it. The name was 
pronounced Linkhorn by the folks then. 
We was all uneducated. After a spell 
we learned better.” 


“In the ‘Life of Lincoln,’ published 
after his nomination, it is stated that you 
taught him to read.” 

“Yes, sir, Idid. I taught him to spell, 
read and cipher. He knew his letters 
pretty wellish, but no more. His mother 
taught him his letters. If ever there was 
§'good woman on earth she was one—a 
true Christian of the Baptist Church; but 
she died soon after we arrived, and left 
him without a teacher; his father couldn’t 


often.” 


1 
1 


He laid the first stone in the base course 
of the structure this boy was destined to 
build and baptize with his own blood. 
What would history be now had he grown 
up unlearned by this volume? It makes 
one muse hushed in thought. 

** Will you describe him when a boy?” 

‘* Well, he was at this time not grown, 
only two feet six inches high. He was 
six feet four and one-half inches when 
grown—tall, lathy and gangling—not 
much appearance, not handsome, not 
ugly, but peculiar. This kind of a fellow: 
Ifa man rode up horseback, Abe would 
be the first one out, up on the fence ask- 
ing questions, till his father would give 
him a knock side o’ the head; then he'd 
go and throw at snowbirds or suthin’, but 
ponderin’ all the while.” 
‘* Was he active and strong?” 
‘‘He wasthat. I was ten years older, 
but I couldn’t rassle him down. His legs 
was too long for me to throw him. He 
would fling one foot upon my shoulder 
and make me swing corners swift, and 
his arms so long and strong! My! how he 
could chop! His ax would flash and bite 
into a sugar tree or sycamore, and down 
it would come, If you heard him fallin’ 
trees in a clearin’ you would say thar was 


s s ae 
I’ve seen him walk into a crowd of sawin 


peculiarsome about him?” 


with?” 


stick on the fence or floor. 


tle copperas in it. 
copperas would eat the paper after awhile. 
I made his first pen out of a turkey buz 
zard feather; them’s good for pens. 
had no geese them days. 
ed to write he was scrawlin’ his name 
everywhere; sometimes he would write it 
in the white sand down on the crick bank 


out.” 
x * * * x 
“Ah, Dennis, that name is written now, 


of all save one.” 


* * * % * 


greatness?” 


a raw boy; rather bright an’ likely lad, but 


‘Did he take to books eagerly?” 
“‘No we had to hire him at first. 


thing.” 
‘* What church did Abe attend?” 


from church and put a box in the middle | c 


‘Was he a religious man?” 


but the Bible puzzled him, especially the | c 


to explain Scripture. 


any church or secret order.” 


clothing?” 


We had very little wheat flour. 


he was grown before he wore all-wool 


“Sometimes he would write with aj led. ‘Thomas!’ 
piece of charcoal or the p’int of a burnt] band.’ He stopped that habit thar; never 
We got a lit’-| swore 
tle paper at the country town, and I made| humor, love of humanity, hatred of 
ink.out of blackberry briar root and alit- | slavery, all came from her. Iam free to | #24 we shot on the Shore track and whiz: | nature.”"—Chicago Herald. 
It was black, but the | say Abe was a mother’s boy,” 


8 
We | guided the pen that wrote the Eman- 
After he learn- | cipation Proclamation, 


“Well, he wasn’t an infidel or anything | e > 
ike that, but he wasn’t in early life a re. | ductor and brakeman jumped off. They | Choicest ware. A great sheet of beveled 
‘gious man. He was a moral maz, strict- | uncoupled the passenger cars and set the 1 2 
ly—never went to frolics, never drunk | brakes on them and brought them to a| brass rods above the floor in one corner 
liquor, never used tobacco, never swore, | stop. Supposing that the brakes on the fc . 
But in after life he became more religious, | burning oil-cars would also be put on, Ij tire in. 
alled to a brakeman on the box-car to| glass to reflect her ears, back hair and 
miracles. He often asked me in the tim- | draw the coupling pin between that car| neck. There was an open fireplace, be- 
ber, or sittin’ around the fire-place nights, | and the head oil tank, backing so that he | sides the hot air register: a dressing stand: 
ould do it, intending to rua far enough | laden with pretty toilet boxes and bottles; 
to save the box-car and the locomotive. | anivory clock like a bird-cage, in which 
“‘How did the lad fare for food and | As Iran down the hill after the pin had | ivory canaries trilled sweetly as each hour | «7 steals chickens, and pays my fine, and don’t 
been drawn, what‘was my horror to see | began; easy chairs and a rocking-chair to | ask nuffin of nobody. Dis here mixing up 
“Plenty, such as it was—corn dodger | that the burning cars were following me | match the wall paper and furniture; &] sentiment and bizness am what's ruinin’ de 
and bacon, and game, some fish and wild] gt a speed that was rapidly increasing. | pretty little prie-dieu for the young woman J kentry.”” 
fruits. I’ve often seen him take a dodger | The men had not succeeded in putting on | to say her prayers upon as fashionably as 
to the field and gnaw at it when plowing: | the brakes. I saw that the only thing that | possible; and a wealth of little elegancies 
The | could be done was to run for it to Broc. | completing a general effect that was ex. 


He never joined |c 


nearest mill was eighteen. miles: a boss | ¢ 
mill it was, with a plug pullin’ a sweep | never reach there at the speed which we| putation. Opening out of this room the 
around, and Abe used to say his hound | would be obliged to make around those | young millionairess had another apart- president or vice-president of this concern?” 
could stand and eat the flour all day as | sharp, reverse curves, where we had never | ment, where she wrote and painted and 
fast as it was made, and then beready for | run over 20 miles an hour. When Ij “ worked,” so to speak, but I did not see | president,” she answered, ‘‘I will be content 
his supper. For clothing he had jeans; | saw the flaming cars—for the whole six | it. 


his wife. She’s dead now, poor soul. I 
knowed they was too highfalutin’ down 
to Mary’s for me, so I went to a tavern 
and put up; Next morning I went up, 
and Abe had an armload of indictments 
and he said, ‘ Take these over to Stanton 
and he'll fix it.’ I said, ‘Abe, I don’t 
know where the plaguered place is.’ So 
he called a reporter standin’ by and said, 
‘Take these to Mr. Stanton.’ Pretty soon 
Stanton’ in a bobiail coat, came in. He 
didn’t want to let ’em go; but Abe was 
kind and made him sign ’em. When 
Stanton went out I said, ‘Abe, if I was as 
big as you are, I would take Stanton over 
my knee and spank him.’ He laughed 
and said, ‘It is not easy to keep my 
Cabinet all in good humor.’ I left an’ 
came home, and never saw him again. 
The next spring he was killed.” 

‘* When did you hear of his death?” 
“The day after he was shot. Icouldn’t 
believe it. I went about saying surely it 
ain’t so. I mind it all like it was yester- 
day. Twenty years, did yousay? Twenty 
years? it all comes back so plain to-day: 
A mancame to my shop door and said, 
‘Dennis, Old Abe is dead—murdered last 
night in Washington.’” 

A mist came into the eyes, a pitiful 


three men at work by the way trees fell. | quiver about the mouth, and Dennis stop- 
But he never was sassy or quarrelsome, | ped. 


One more question: ‘‘ Did he get his 


rowdies, and tell some droll yarn, and{rare sense and sterling principles’ from |_ 
burst the row all up. It was the same] one parent or both?” “Both: his strong|4anger and had its fears. Neither the 
when he was a lawyer; all eyes, whenever | will from his father. I'll tell you an in_ 
he riz, were on him; thar was a suthin’| cident. His father used to swear a little, 
and one day his baby girl picked up a 
“What did you teach him to write] foul oath and wa; drusin’ the bitter mor. 
sel in her sweet mouth, when Nancy cal- 


and said, ‘Listen, hus- 
again. But Abe’s kindliness, 


So I bade the old man good-bye, pres. 


————oP——— 
A Mad Race for Life. 
‘*{ don’t expect to live much longer, and 


and leave it till the fresh would blot it] after I am dead I want you to put in the 
papers the story of that ride I had from 
Prospect to Brocton, 1869.” 


The speaker was Duff Brown, an old lo- 


not in sand; high on the heroic roll in| comotive engineer, who was lying at his 
Liberty’s proud temple above the names | home in Portland, this county, dying with 
consumption. This was several months 
ago. 
‘Did you have any idea of his future | nearly 60 years old, and one of the oldest 
engineers in the United States. His his- 
‘* No; it was a new country, and he was | tory of the awful ride is this: 


On the 7th inst. he died. He was 


*‘In 1869 I was running a train on the 


the big world seemed far ahead of him. | Buffalo, Corry & Erie railroad. The track 
We were all slow goin’ folks, but he had | from Prospect or Marville summit: to 
it in him, though we never suspected it.” | Brocton junction is so crooked that, while 
the distance is actually only ten miles, the 
But} curves make it by rail fourteen. The 
when he got a taste it was the old story—| grade for the whole distance is over ~~ : 
we had to pull the sow’s ears to git her to | seventy feet to the mile. About 9 o’clock | *@Ybody’s in the society reports. I never 
the trough,and pull her tail to git her away. | on the night of August 17, 1869, we reach- | #8W 4 more beautiful, cosy, in every way | jamp1» 
He read a great deal and had a wonderful | ed the summit with a train of two passen- | C¢lightful place than the sleeping-room of 
memory; wonderful. Never forgot any- | ger cars, six oil cars anda box car. The | this young princess of fashion—this eld- | the farmer, as he moved off. 
latter contained two valuable trotting | ¢st child of a manymillionaire. The wall 
horses and their keepers with them, on | Paper was pale gold.on faint tlate color. 
‘The Baptist. I’ll tell you a circum- | their way, I believe, to Chicago. There The gilt bedstead was pushed against a| bringing a pretty illuminated card to her 
stance about him. He wouid come home | were 50 or 60 passengers in the two | Sduare of plaited silk of pale gold with 
ars. I got the signal from the conductor | Slate-colored silk down at the Corners. 
of the cabin floor, and repeat the sermint | to start and pulled out. We had got un- | Just such another square of plaited silk 


from text to doxology. I’ve heard him do it | der considerable headway, when, looking | T08¢ to the ceiling above the wash-stand- 
back I saw that an oil-car in the middle | © that were only pitcher, bowl, soap 
of the train was on fire. I reversed the| dish and so on, because water is presumed 


ngine and whistled for brakes. The con-|*0 invited sewer gas, but all of the} minute or two. 


on, and the chances were that we would 


that train 8 on the Lake Shore would be 
at the junction about the time we would 
reach it. Eight was the Cincinnati ex- 
press. Our only hope all along the race 
had been thaf the switchman at the junc- 
tion would think far enough to open the 
switch there, connecting the cross-cut 
track with the Lake Shore track, and let 
us run in on the latter, where the grade 
would be against us, if anything, and 
where we would soon get out of the way 
of the burning oil-cars. The switch would 
be closed now for the express, and our 
last hope was gone, unless the express was 
late, or some one had sense erough to 
flag the express. While we were thinking 
of this we saw the train tearing along to- 
wards the junction. Could we reach the 
junction, get the switch and the switch be 
set back for the express before the latter 
gotthere? If not, there would be an in- 
evitable crash, in which not only we but 
scores of others would be crushed to 
death. All this conjecturing did not oc- 
cupy two seconds, but in those two sec- 
onds I lived years, ‘Good God!’I said to 

my fireman, ‘what are we to do?’ 

The fireman promptly replied—and 
e€ was a brave little fellow—that I 


should whistle for the switch and 
take my chances. I did so. That 
whistle was one prolonged yell of 


agony. It was a shriek that seemed to 
tell us that our brave old engine knew our 


fireman or myself spoke another’ word. 
Thanks be to God. The engineer on the 
express train, seeing us tearing down that 
mountain with an eighth of a mile of fire 
in close pursuit of us, knew in a moment 
that only onething couldsave us. He whis- 
tled for brakes and got his train at a 
standstill, not ten feet from the switch. 
The switchman now answered our signal, 


zed on by the depot and through the place 
like arocket. The burning cars followed 


They had no propelling power now, and 
after chasing us for a mile they gave up 
pursuit, ‘and in'three hours there was 
nothing left of them but smoking ruins. 
‘*My fireman and I were so weak when 
we brought our locomotive to a stop that 
we could not get out of our cab. The two 
horsemen were unconsciousin the box- 
car. The horses were ruined. And how 
long did you think we were making that 
16 miles? We ran two miles up the Lake 
Shore track. Just 12 minutes, from the 
summit to the spot where we stopped! A 
plumb 80 miles an hour, not counting the 


time lost getting under headway and stop- 
ping beyond Brocton.” 


———_—-4 6 >. 
Where Beauty Sleeps. 


I can 


ooking glass, six feet high, swung on 


or the young woman to see ‘her whole at. 
he had also a handsome folding 


quisite, dainty and inviting beyond com- 
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VARIETIES, 





‘A Futon street car, laden with matinee 
girls, suddenly stopped in front of the court 
house in New York about two o'clock the other 
day. The driver put the brake og with all the 
vehemence of his nature. The conductor, 
who stood on the rear platform, and who was 
busily engaged in picking his teeth, suddenly 
had business at the front door, and a gentle- 
man, who occupied a position. near that point, 
trod on fourteen distinct and individual corns, 
and received as mauy blessings. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’’ twittered a young 
lady, who had evidently been looking through 
a crack in a flour barrel. 

Her companion wore a peaked-roof hat and 
was pretty to lovableness. She said: 

“T cawn’t say. Hope we won’t be late. 
There’s something the matter with the horse’s 
apparel,”? 

This was a fact. The animal had broken 
through its ‘*Dutch collar,” and along delay 
seemed inevitable. 

‘¢ How horrid!” ejaculated the girl who had 
neglected to take a last look at the mirror 
‘* What did you say had happened?” 

‘*T think the horse,’? she whispered confid~ 
ingly, ‘‘I think the horse has bursted its cor- 
sets."— World. 





4. LESSON IN WorLDY PuHILosorHy.—“‘ Did 
you ever notice,” inquired a stock drover, 
“the close resemblance between a carload of 
steers and the human race? You say you 
can’t?” 

“Well, Ican. I’ve been shipping cattle for 
thirty years, and I’ve often thought of it. You 
see it is the business of the steers to hold each 
other up—a kind of mutual help association as 
it were. That’s the way men ought to be. But 
the critters hook and crowd so that the first 
thing you know one of them is down. Just 
like the human raee. And after they get one 
down, do they crowd to one side and give him 
a chance to get up? No sir-ee! They just 
proceed to walk on him and trample him into 
sausage. That’s just the way with human 





A San Antonio darkey was on trial for 


ing once more the palsied hand that | US in of course, but their race was run. | stealing money from a house on Soledad street. 


Julian Van Slyck, the attorney for the prison- 
er, in his address to the jury, said: ‘‘ Gentle- 
man, my client is a poor man. He was driven 
by hunger and want to take the small sum of 
money. All that he wanted was sufficient 
money to buy bread, for it is in evidgnce that 
he did not take the pocketbook containing $300 
that wasin the same bureau drawer. If he 
was a professional thief he would have certain- 
ly taken the pocket book.” The eloquent at- 
torney was interrupted by the convulsive sobs 
of his client. ‘‘Why do you weep?” asked 
Judge Noonan, who wason the bench. ‘ Be 
cause I didn’t see dat ar pocketbook in de 
buro draur,’’ was the reply. Everybody laugh- 
ed except Van Slyck, the attorney for the de- 
fense. 





ANOTHER NATURAL MISTAKE.—‘' What a 
playful lamb!” exclaimed a city man as he 


Would you like to see how a New York | watched an old ram trying to batter down a | profanified. 
belle of millionaireism sleeps? 
gratify you so far as to describe, with | of fun.” 
litera) exactness,'the bedroom of a young 
woman whose name is printed as often as 


stone wall, ‘I did not know they were so full 
“Fun !’? echoed the farmer, satirically. -‘He’s 
mad, he ts, and besides, he aint no lamb, he’sa 
ram.” 

‘Dear me! I thought it was a spring 


‘¢ Guess he’d better change butchers,’’ mused 


‘“ Mamma, what is this?’ asked a little girl, 


mother. 

“It isa calender, my child,’’ answered the 
mother. 

‘ And what is a calender, mamma?’’ 

‘¢ It is something by which we tell the time 
of the year, or month, or week.” 

The child turned it over carefully for a 


“I say, mamma, she inquired, anxiously, 
‘* where do they wind it up?”’ 





PETER OSTERHOUT is one of the most rascal- 
ly negroes in Galveston. He was caught 
stealing poultry and brought ‘up before the 
Justice. ‘‘The evidence,” said the Judge, 
“shows that you stole the chickens from 
Captain Jones’ hen coop, and the fine should 
be $5, but I’ll let you off this time.’’ ‘‘ Who 
wants ter be let off,” exclaimed the prisoner; 





Having A CLEAR UNDERSTANDING.— 
‘““Now,”? said the bridegroom to the bride 
when they returned from the honeymoon trip, 
‘let us have a clear understanding before we 
settle down to married life; are you to be 


‘¢T want to be neither president or vice- 


with a subordinate position.”’ 
‘¢ What is that?” 


Chaff. 
Energy and a boy digging’‘fish bait both mean 
about the same po Ae eae fy 


Latin is a “dead language ’’—especiall 
— aninexperienced drug clerk fools wit' 


We frequently hear the expression, ‘ bee in 
: —: Whoever saw a bonnet without a B 
in it. 


The birthday of the man who invented the 
waste-basket will never be celebrated by 
spring poets. 


Bismark believes in bald-headed men. It is 
amatter of tradition that bald-headed men 
always go to the front. 


A jeweler advertises that he has some pre; 
cious stones for disposal; addding that ‘ they 
sparkle like the tears of a young widow.” 


Boston people never purchase ink. They 
simply request the stationer to supply them 
with ‘‘a modicum of the dark possibility of. 
bright ideas.” 


‘If a man could only catch fish as easily ss 
he can lie about it!” laments a Texas editor. 
He could if he only understood fishing as well 
as he does lying. 


An qcheee speaks of ‘‘the hotel of tle 
future.” Weill, if they have hotels there, it 
strikes us that there will be a lively demand 
for fire escapes. 


Some ladies once discussing what constituted 
the most beautiful hand, one of them said 
gently that it was the hand that gives—the 
hand of charity. 


First Plumber—“‘ Whew! Thisis hot. But 
say, winter did everlastingly hang on.” 
Second Plumber—‘' Yes; must have been 
working by the day.”’ 


‘*How did you manage to cultivate such a 
beautiful black eye?’ asked Brown. “0,” 
— Fogg, who had been practicing upon 
roller-skates, ‘‘ 1 raised it from a slip. 


‘* How is it,” asked the landlady, ‘‘that you 
never complain of anything but the butter, 
Mr. Jones?’ Mr. Jones—‘‘ Well, that isa big 
enough contract for one man!?? 


““My dear, we don’t want water to run a 
windmill,’ said Mr. Faunce this morning, 
when a page placed a glass of water in front of 
him, previous to his beginning a speech. 


Spreading tar on the front gate of a Rudsian 
girl’s residence is said to be the greatest insult 
that can be offered to her. The inference is 
that she can’t catch a beau by any other means. 


Dr. Johnson’s famous motto for the tobacco 
merchant, Quid Rides, has been equaled, if not 
excelled, by that of a western timber merchant, 
who emblazoned his coat-of-arms with the word 
Vidi—I saw. 


Russia—‘‘ Look here, John Bull, are you 
i gall England—‘ Perhaps.” Rus- 
sia— ‘We 1, why don’t you make up your 
mind?” England—‘‘ What’s the hurry?” 
Russia— That’s so.” 


Pompous physician (to patient’s wife)— 
‘Why did you delay sending for me until 
he was out of his mind?”” Wife—‘ O, doctor! 
while he was in his right mind, he would not 
let me send for you.” 


Croesus Beckworthy, Sr., (to Mr. Ruskin de 
Vere, Art Critic)—‘‘ Now, that’s what I call a 
fine picture; shows remarkable talent. My 
daughter painted that, sir, and I wouldn’t take 
$200 for it. Why, the paint alone cost a hun- 
dred and fifty.” 


“You did not dare to speak to me in that 
manner before I marriedy you, sir.” she indig- 
nantly exclaimed. ‘‘ No, nor you didn’t dare 
come cavorting around me in curl papers and 
ragged carpet slips before I married you, 
mum!’’ he retorted. Then she cried and he 














NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WILL convince you of 
the wonderful curative 


WHAT properties combined in 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, if the remarkable 
cures that have been effected by its use fail 
to impress upon your mind this repeatedly 
proven fact? Thousands are using it, and 
alldeclare that it is a medi- 
cine possess- WILL ing all and 
even more than we claim for 
it. My friend, if you are sick or in that con- 
dition that you cannot call yourself either 


sick or well, go and geta bottle of Hoop’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and realize yourself how 


this medicine 
hits the right 
spot, and puts 


all the machinery of your body into working 
order. wt . 


From the Registrar of Deeds for Middlesex 
County, Northern District. 


LOWELL, MAss. 
MEssrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
It affords me much pleasure to recommend 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. My health has 
been such that for some years past I have 
been obliged to take a tonic of some kind in 
the — and have never found anything 
that hit my wants as your Sarsaparilla. 1 
tones up my system, purifies my blood, 
sharpens my appetite, and seems make 

me over. spectiu ours, 
, 7 OP. THOMPSON. 


One of our prominent business men said to 
us the other day: ‘Inthe spring my wife 
got all run down and could not eat anything; 
passing your store I sawa pile of Hoop’s 
SARSAPARILLA in the window, and I gota 
bottle. After she had been taking it a week 


she had a rousing sppetite, and it did her 
eve ing. She took three bottles, and it 


was the best three dollars I ever invested.” 
Hood’s Sarsaparillas 

Sold by all druggists. Price $1. bottl 
M eis I. HOOD & COL 


or six bottles for $5. C. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, 
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For CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth 
Humors, for a {tching, Burning aa Inflam- 
mation, for curing the first symptoms of E 
Psoriasis,-Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, 
other inherited skin and b'ood diseases. Coriou 
RA, the great skin Cure, and CuTicuRA Soar, am 
exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Cwrs- 
cURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, imtes» 
nally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold every 
where. Price, CuTIcuRA. 50c; Soap, 25c; RESOL¥e 
ENT, $1. Porrer Drug & CHEmIcaL Co., Bostoms 
Ge"Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,’® 


T a session of the Circuit Court for the Coun- 
ty of Wayne in Chancery convened and helé 
at the Circuit Court room in the City of Detreit, 
on the twenty-ninth day of April, in the year ene 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. Present, 
Jno J. oe, Circuit Juage. 

Emma L. McIsaac, Complainant, vs. Harold Me- 
Isaac, Defendant. In this cause it appearing 
affidavit herein filed that the defendant Hvala 
MclIsaac, is not a resident of the State of Mic 
and is a resident of the State of California, Om 
motion of Atkinson & Atkinson, Solicitors fer 
complainant it is ordered that the defendant 
Harold McIsaac appear in this cause and answer 
the complaint filea therein on or before August’ 
29th, 1885. JOHN J. SPEED, 
m19-7t Circuit Judge. 


AX a session of the Superior Court of Detroit im 
Chancery convened and held at the court 
room in the City of Detroit. on the fourth day of 
a Ce the = _ — “— hundred and 
eigaty-five. Present, J. Logan ipman, Judge 
i ne * “ j 

ames J. Atkinson vs. Mary L. Battersby, Law- 
rence Kilroy, Bridget Kilroy, William ceum 
Thomas Lyons, John Lyons, Mary Ann Lyons, 
James Dennison, Jghn Dennison, Edward Den- 
nison, Kate Dennis6n, Bridget Duggan, William 
a —— administrator, etc. 

n 8 cause it satisfactorily appeari te 
the court from affidavit = file. io he 
cause that the defendanta L. Bat- 
tersby, Bridget Kilroy, Lyons, 
Thomas Lyons, John Lyons, Mary Amm 
Lyons, James Dennison, John Dennison, Edwaré 
Dennison and Kate Dennison are not residemta 
of the State of Michigan, but reside in Ontarig, 
one of the British provinces of North America, 
on motion of James J. Atkinson, solicitor for com— 
plainant, it is ordered that said defendants, Mary 
L. Battersby, Bridget Kilroy, William Lyena, 
Phomas Lyons, Jobn Lyons, Mary Ann Lyena, 
James Dennison, John Dennison, Edward Denni- 
son and Kate Dennison appear in this cause and 
answer the complaint filed thereim on or before 
September 5th, 1885. 

J. LOGAN CHIPMAN. 
Judge of the Superior Court of Detroit. 


O* the fifth day of October, 1867, Mary Asn 
Hudson executed and delivered to Charles B. 
Hebbard a mortgage (duly stamped and sealed) 
on that certain piece or parcel of land situate, 
lying and being in the city of Detroit, Wayne 
County, Michigan, known and described as the 
east half of lot number (87) eighty-seven of the 
subdivision of the Riopelle farm (so called) ac- 
cording to the plat thereof as recorded in the ef- 
fice of the Register of Deeds for said Wayne 
County, said lot being on the touth side of Fort 
Street between Riopelle and Orleans Streets. Said 
mortgage was recorded on the tenth day of Octe- 
ber, 1867, in liber 61 of meee on page 18%in 
the office of the Register of Deeds for said W: 
County. It was assigned to George Meiver te 
vember 27, 1883, McIver assigned it to John W. 
Thompson June 27, 1884, and fhompson executed 
and delivered an assignment of itto the un 
signed James J. Atkinson and Dwight C. Rex- 
ford on December 24th, 1884. Default has been- 
madein the paym¢eut of interest due April 
1885, and in previous payments, and we claim 3 
there is now due on said. mortgage the full prin- 
cipal one hundred dollars and thirteen dollars in- 
terest; notice is hereby given that by virtue of the 
power of sale in said mortgage we shall. om the 
seventh day of August, 1#85, at one o’clock, P. M. 
sell said premises at public vendue at the Gris. 
wold Street entrance to the City Hallin D 
the place for holding the Circuit Court for 
County. JA J. ATKINSON, 
DWIGHT ©. REXFORD, 
ssignees of Mortgage. 
Dated Detroit, May 6th, 1835. 














TATE OF MICHIGAN.—In the Superior 
Court of Detroit, in chancery. 
Avis Gray, complainant, vs. Robert Gray, de- 
fendant. At asession of said Court held at the 
Court Room in the City of Detroit, May the 9th, 
1885. Present Hon. J. oom. Chipman. 
Upon due proof by affidavit that Robert Gray, 
defende nt in the above entitled cause pending 
this Court resides out of the State of Brie 
and in the British Provinces of North Am 
and on motionof William Look Solicitor for Com- 
plaixant it is ordered that the said defendant de 
Pg and answer the bill of complaint, filed im 
the said cause within four months from the date 
of this order, else the said bill of complaint shalt 
be taken as confessed, and further, that this 
order be published within twenty days from thie 
date, in the MicHIaAN FARMER, & newspaper 
oo in the said County of ware and be pub- 
ished there once in each week for six weeks 
in succession; such publication, however, shalt 
not be necessary in case acopy of this order be 
served on the said defendent personally, at least 
twenty days before the time herein prescribed for 
his appearance. 
Dated this 9th day of May, A. D. 1885. 
J. LOGAN CHIPMAN, 

A true Copy attest: Jd udge of said Court. 

W. E. BAUBIE, Deputy Register. 
WILLIAM. LOOK, 
Complainant’s Solicitor and of Counsel. 





TATE OF MICHIGAN.—Circuit Court for 
the oo Wayne. In Chancery. Fannie 

A. Fuller vs. Henry 8. Fuller. 
At a session of said Court held at the City ef 
Detroit on the sixth May, A. D. le 


ant, Henry S. 

is not a resident of this State, but when the same 
was last known to complainant wasin the State 
of New York, while his present residence is un— 
known to her, on motion of Mr. James W. Rom 


were on fire by this time—plunging after Sol ‘citor for Complainant, it is ordered that the 


me and only a few feet away, I pulled the 
throttle open. The cil-cars caught me 


A:-Toper’s Shrewdness. 


painted on them. i 
' There is a noted ex-philanthropist in 


k they are going 


read a word.” 
“Is it possible he had no schooling?” 


ants.” ‘Controller of the currency.” 


“Did you move with him to Dhnois?” 





times when they 
raries and dining- 
mbossed leather. 
2 shoes and boots, 


rew into the ash . 
rm the beautiful 


nd on the screens 
28 from the fire. 
.oes cheaper if it 
tition from car- 
binders and pic- 
don’t know how 
1 shoes and boots, 
are largely made 
nd pressed into 
. them in making 
eather bindings, 
ther frames with 
entirely made of 
ur feet. 

es mentioned aré 
n’s egg, and are 
are of buff color, 
he surface a3 & 
o be the forma- 
lers of deer, and 
ls that live in 4 
. there is not & 
the water drank 
stone. They are 
ong absorptive 
are applied to 
hature, to which 
virus is drawD 
urn black. They 
water or milk, 
toa wound there 
> blood or fiesb- 
1e south, and are 
any remarkable 
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ae only by C- I 
Lowell, Mass. It 
st skill and care, 
nen who originat- 
saparilla may be 


re, honest and re- 


“Only about one quarter, scarcely that, 
Ithen set into help him;I didn’t know 
much, but I did the best I could.” 

“What books did he read first?” 


“Webster's speller. When I got him 
through that I only had a copy of Indiana 
statutes. Then he got hold «f a book, I 
cant reckolect the name, maybe you kin 
if I tell you somethin’ et was in it. It 
told & yarn about a fellar, a nigger or 
Suthin, that sailed a flatboat up to a rock, 
and the rock was magnetized and drawed 
the nails out of his boat and he got a 
— or drowned, or suthin, I forget 
Ww.” 
“That is the story of Sinbad in the 
Arabian Nights.” 
“That’s it, that’s the book. Abe would 
on the floor with a chair under his 
head and laugh over them ’Rabiam Nights 
bythe hour. I told him it was likely lies 
from end to end, but he learned to read 
Tight well in it.” : 
F Had he any other books?” 
Yes; I borrowed for him a ‘Life of 
Washington’ and the ‘Speeches of Henry 
Clay.’ They had a powerful influence on 
him. He told me afterwards in the White 
House he wanted to live like Washington. 
His speeches show that, but the other 
Ook did the most amazing work. He 
was a Democrat, like his father and all of 
Us, when he began to read it. When he 
Closed it he was a Whig, heart and soul, 
and he went step by step till he became 
leader of the Republicans.” 
I meditated a moment here on the old 
rca story. Was ever anything so 
Stange, so suggestive? This rude back- 
me blindly had turned with a 
- book the current of the mightiest 
: © im modern times. What sandblind 
oe we are. How we juggle with 

estiny. How God uses us with bandaged 
to work out His high behests. When 
—— laid that Whig book in that boy’s 

ands he builded better than he knew. 


near him, six miles from Decatur. 


ried around in the campaign. They were 


rails. I heard him say ina speech one 
these I have made many just as good.’ 
Toen the crowd yelled.” 

“‘ Were you his crony and companion?” 
«Yes; I was the only boy in the place, 
all them years, and we was always togeth- 
er.” 

“Did you ever visit him in Washing: 
ton?” 

*‘ Certainly; there were some folks ar- 
rested in Charleston, and I, for their folks’ 
sake, went on durin’ the war to get them 
free, for it was best. I got there and 
found the White House surrounded with 
soldiers. I went up to the door to go in, 
and a reporter (means porter) stopped me 
and said. ‘Who do you want to see? I 
said; ‘Mr. Lincoln.’ He said; You can’t 
see him, it ain’t the time of day yet.’ I 
said, ‘I’ll show you if I can’t. [ hain’ 
come here from Illinois for nothin.’ He 
grinned and showed me the door of his of- 
fice. Outside was a heapof fellers waitin’ 
to get to see the President. I opened the 
door kinder soft, and at the other end of 
a big room sat Abe at an old desk worth 
about six bits. ‘Hey!’ I hollered, ‘you're a 
pretty President, ain’tye?’ He looked up 
and said, ’ Well, Dennis, is that you?’ and 
made arun and just gethered me. When 
I could get able to talk I said, ‘I don’t 
want no offis, Abe.’ He said, ‘Most of 
them do, Dennis,’ and smiled kinder tired. 
I told my errand,‘and hesaid to come up 
next morning and he would fix it. We 
talked an hour as friendly as ever about 





long-a-gone times; then he told me to go 


“Yes; I bought a little improvement | though, before I got away. They came 
Here | with full force against the rear of the box- 
the famous rails were split that were car-| car, smashing in one end and knocking 
the horses and their keepers flat on the 
called his rails, but nobody can tell about] goor. The heat was almost unendurable, 
that. I split some of ’em, and we hada rail | and todo my best I couldn’t put more 
frolic and folks come for miles andhelped | than 30 feet between the pursuing fire and 
us split. He was master hand maulin’| ourselves. By the light from the furnace, 
as the fireman opened the door to pile in 
day about these rails: ‘{f I dida’t make | the coal, I caught sight of the face of one 
of the horsemen, he having crawled up to 
the grated opening in the end. It was as 
pale as death, and he begged me for God’s 
sake.to give her more steam. I was giv- 
ing her then all the steam she could carry, 


and the grade itself was sufficient to carry 
us down at the rate of 50 miles an hour, 


We went so fast that the engine refused 
to pump. Every time we struck one of 
those curves, the old girl would run on 
almost one set of wheels, and why in the 
world she did not topple over is something 
I cannot understand. She seemed to know 
that it was a race for life or death, and 
worked asif she were alive. The night was 


dark, and the road run through woods, 
deep rock cuts and along high embank 
ments. There we were, thundering along 
at lightning speed, and, only a few paces 
behind us, that fiery demon in full pur- 
suit. There were 50,000 gallons of oil in 
those tanks and it was all in flames, 
making a flying avalanche 500 feet 
long. The flames leaped into the air near- 
ly 100 feet. Their roar was like some great 
cataract. Now and then a tank would 
explode with a noise like a cannon, when 
a column of flame and pitchy smoke 
would rise high above the body of flame 
and showers of burning oil would be scat- 
tered about in the woods. The whole 
country was lighted up for miles around. 
Well, it wasn’t long, going at the rate we 
made, before the lights of Brocton came 
‘in sight down the valley. 

The relief I felt when these came in 





down to the house and see Mary—that’s 


view was short-lived, for I remembered 


’ 
. 


town who has for years had a sad leaning 
toward the bottle. He is not one of those 
who do not know they are likely to go off 
on the spree. He makes up his arrange- 
ments, has his spree, soders up and is 
himself again. Nor is his spree one of 
those lively ones in which he interests the 
public and the police. He is quiet and 
retired, and, indeed, he disappears from 
public gaze until he has satiated the de- 
sire for alcoholic rest. 

To this end he had once an arrangement 
with a certain saloon-keeper that, in con- 
sideration of his enormous custom, he 
should be honestly dealt with and well 
taken care of. Under this arrangement 
he has many blissful hours. But once 
when he got sober he thought his bill for 
whisky was rather large. He paid, but 
on the next occasion he was wise enough 
when a bottle was opened to carefully 
conceal the cork in his pocket. It was 
rather a protracted bout, and when the 
dawn of sobriety broke and he looked at 
his bill he found his suspicions were cor- 
rect touching the amount of it. 

‘“‘This bill ain’t right. I haven’t had 
all this whisky.” 

“‘T swear it,” solemnly said the saloon- 
keeper, raising a beer glass toward heaven. 

‘It’s a lie. Look here,” and he pulled 
out a pocketful of corks) and counted 
them and knocked the saloon-keeper out 
of time.—Boston Traveller. 

———<Aon~n——— 

How innocently unfortunate is the frankness 
of childhood. Young Orotund Delsarte, the 
dramatic reader, was taking tea, on invitation, 
with the family, and in the evening favored 
the guests with a few of his most'startling reci- 
tations. He was approached by the midget 
of thefamily, a fairy.in looks, but with an early 
development in speech. ‘‘ Now, I know why 
you talk so loud when you speak pieces,’’ she 
saidto him. ‘‘And why, my dear?” with a 
little patronizing stroke of the golden hair. 
“Cause you're a Bellowcutionist; maeaid co.’ 
That child will be put to bed early after this. 





Knew Ir ALREADY.—Reproachful'‘mother to 
her five year old delinquent—‘‘ Now, Mary, 
when you say your prayers to-night, you must 
tell God of that naughty thing you said to 
mamma to-day.” 

Mutinous five year old—‘‘ No, I needn’t.” 
Mamma, taken aback—'‘No you needn't! 
Why not?” 

Five year old, triumphantly—‘' No use. He 
heard it.’? Tableau. 





AN exchange says the following dialogue 
actually occurred between two ministers re. 
cently: Rev. Mr. A., who drove two horses, 
met Rev. Mr. R., who drove one horse attached 
toa buggy. Mr. B.—‘‘ Brother A., how does 
it happen that you need two horses? Brother 
C.,of the Methodist Church,has only one horse, 
and I have only one. Why do you need two 
horses?””? Brother A.—‘ Because I am not a 
one-horse preacher.” 





“You ought to have your baby baptized, 
*Rastus,’”’ said a member of the church to a 
colored father. 

‘¢ Yes, sah, but I can’t afford de cost.” 

‘Tt doesn’t cost anything.” 

‘¢‘T know it doesn’t cost nuthin’ fo’ de mere 
act of baptism, sah, but yo’ see I owe de min- 
ister $2 for perfo’min’ de weddin’ cer’mony a 
year ago, an’ he mought object, sah, to bap- 
tizin’ a baby that hadn’t never been paid fo’.’? 





‘¢Yes,’? said Mrs. Catchem, ‘‘ those are my 
daughters over there on the sofa ; they have half 
a million between them.’”? It was not until 
after they were married to those daughters, 
that the two young men who overheard the 
remark found outthat Mrs Catchem referred 
to the rich old codger who sat on the sofa be. 
tween the girls. Mrs. Catchem couldn’t tell a 
fib, but she knew how to speak the truth ad- 
vantageously. 





Boy—“‘ Please, sir, Tommy Johnson has 
made me makea blot.’? School board teacher 
—‘*Then Tommy Johnson wont go home to 
his dinner to-day.’? Tommy said afterwards, 
when the teacher had gone away: ‘I ’spose 
yer think ye done a fine thing by roundin’ on 


me, but, as it happens, I hain’t no dinner 
to go home to. Yah, yer sneak!’? 





Ladies of Michigan! 
REMEMBER 4 FACTS: 


1st—Itis positively proven’ that 
Zoa-Phora.( ‘* Woman’s 
Friend”) is the best known 
remedy for all complaints 
peculiar to Women, young 
or old. 


2d—“‘ Procrastination is a thief.” 
Any Lady needing such a 


remedy and postponing the 
use of Zoa-Phora, es & 
serious mistake. 


38d—Sold by Every Druggist in 
Michigan. 


4th—Every Woman, sickly or healthy, 
should read ‘‘ Advice to Mothers concern- 
ing Diseases of Women and Children.” 
Free to any Lady reader of this paper. 
Postage in sealed envelope, 10 cents. 


Address, 
ZOA-PHORA CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 










_, AGENTS WANTED for | 
Twenty Years of Congres 
1861—1881, | 

by James G, Blaine, = 
Hon, J. 8. Wise of Va. é. 













Bro. Jonathan’s Jokes 

fine ny fps shard tern 
Excelsior Publishing House, 39 & 31 Beckman St.. New York, 
mri0;13t 





ty days after service on him of a copy of said bill 
and notice of this order, ard that in default there- 
of, said bill be taken as confessed by the said 
non-resident defendant. And itis further order- 


unty, and that such 
tinued therein at least once 
weeks in succession, or that she cause a copy ef 
this order to be personally served on said defend- 
ent at least twenty days before the time abeve 
prescribed for his appearance. 
igned) WILLIAM JENNISON, 

JAMES W. ROMEYN. Circuit Ju 
Solicitor for Complainant. mie et 


OMMISSIONER’S NOTICE.—In the mat- 
ter of the estate of Edward P. Earl, deceased. 
We the undersigned, having been Wanintes 2 
the Probate Court for the County of Wayne, 
of Michigan, commissioners to receive, examine 
and adjust all claims and demands of all 
against said deceased, do hereby give notice, that. 
we will meet at the office of Samuel Post, 32 Lafay- 
ette Avenue, Detroit, in said County, on Satur- 
day, the 25th day of J aly. A. D. 1885, and on Sat- 
urday the 26th day of September, A. D. 1885, at 
ten o’clock, A. M. of each of said days, for the 
purpose of —— and prop atng | said claims, 
and that six months from the 27th day of Mareh, 
A. D. 1885, were allowed by said Court for credit- 
ors to present their claims to us for examination 
and allowance. 


each week for six 





Dated April 10th, 1885. 
SAMUEL POST, 
J. EDWARD WARREN, 
Commissioners. 





T a session of the Circuit Court for the Coun- 


Mary A Stockwell vs. George A. Stockwell,’ 

In this cause it satisfactorily appearing 
court from affidavit now on file in this cause, that 
the defendant, George A. Stockwell, is not a resi- 
dent of the State of Michigan, but a resident of 
the State of Louisiana. On motion of A 
& Atkinson, solicitors for complairrant, it is or- 
derea that said defendant, George A. Stoekwell, 
cause his appearance to he entered in this cause 
and answer the complaint filed therein on or be- 
fore September 7th, 1885, 

ILLIAM JENNISON, Circuit Judge. 





m26-7t 
down Send six cents for and 
receive free a of 
goods which will belp you te 
more money 


ht away that anything else in this 
world. All, of cither pa succeed from first hour 
The broad road to fortune opens before the work- 
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THH MICHIGAN FARMER. 





Peterinary Department 








Conducted Prof. Robert Jennings, late of 
Puladeiphia, Pa. ig of “The Horse andits, 
Diseases,” “ Cattle andtheir Diseases,” “8 \ 
Swine and Poultry,” “ Horse Training Ma 
Rasy,” etc. Professional advice through the col- 
tamns of this journal to r r endscribers free. 
Parties desi: information will be required to 
wend their full name and address to the office of 
ths Fanwer. No question will be answered by 
mail unless accompanied by a fee of one doliar. 
Im order that correct information may be given 
gonsult your own interest by making careful ex- 
aminations of yonr animals; note every symptom, 
mo matter how trifing it may appear to be; ex- 
gmine the nostrils, lining membrane of ihe eye- 
Rds, note their appearance, the respiration, tem- 
of the body and legs, condition of the 

neys, &c., cough, discharge from the 

es or mouth; or any other symptom you 

In cases of lameness, note the man- 


ner in which the animal up the foot, carries 
the leg moh pty or b rd, swealing sensitive 
to the touch or otherwise, soft orhard. These 


when pert iven, assisis us to 
sirate the’ Pert of Emenee in obscure 
ouses, with some degree 0, 
Bag sanding. logether with 1a, Sndage of ont. 
. color and age - 
and what treatment, if any, has been resorted 

fe. Private address, 201 First Street, Detroit. 








Grub in the Head of Sheep. 





Hvssarpston, May 11th, 1885. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


As we are loosing, some of our best 
sheep in~this vicinity from grnb in the 
head, I thonght it would be well to ask a 

questions ip regard to the plague 
: Ist. Is 


“iy ~Shroug your valyal le paper: 4 
mente a ocr” 40F this plaguet If nat plea 


a preventitite 1. youcan. * 
= the grub find its way into the bend 
ef the sheep? 3d,.if the grub is ejec.. 
from the nostril do they develop into the 


kind of fly ready to deposit more eggs} PaD)-  - 
into the nostril of other sheep? 4th, does | how it sh. 


running on low fiat land make any differ- 
eace? I could goon and ask more ques- 
tions, but will not. Please giveme all 
the information you can in regard to them 


bs “ a oblige, 
and their habit, An Oe SCRIBER. 





Answer.—First, the presence of the 

larva of the estrus ovis in the head of 

sheep are not regarded by the veterinary 
profession, as injurious to the animal, 

when not in large numbers, though they 
may add to the irritation of inflammatory 

diseases, such as catarrh which attack 
the mucus membranes lining the nasal 
cavities. We know of no cure, or means 
of dislodging the grub when once settled 
in the frontalsinuses. Many suggestions 
have been made from time to time, but 
all have proven failures. Second, in- 
stinct teaches the estrus evis, or sheep 
fly, to deposit its eggs within the nostrils 
of the sheep during the summer months. 
The egg is at once hatched by the warmth 
and moisture of the parts; the young 
grub then commences its journey up the 
nostrils to its winter habitation, the frontal 
sinuses, where it remains until developed 
the following spring. Third, when the 
grub is ejected from the nostrils by the 
sheep sneezing it speedily burrows into 
the ground; the skin contracts, changing 
te a brown color assuming the form of a 
chrysalis, from which state in due time 
it emerges as the parent fiy, again to 
makeits attack upon the sheep. Fourth, 
the astrus ovis, or bot fly of the sheep, 
are more numerous in woody or meadow 
pastures, than on highdry land. A pre- 
ventive is smearing the noses of the sheep 
with tar during the season the flies are 


‘prevalent. 7 
Probably Plethora in a Horse. 








THORNTON, May 17, 1885. 
“Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


Sm:—You will find $1 50 enclosed for 
which please send me Jennings work on 
the Horse and its Diseases. Plese advise 
me through the columns of the FARMER 
how to treat my colt. He is a bright bay 
stallion four years old next June. Last 
spring he seemed healthy and in good 
condition and covered 28 mares but never 
more than two or three in aday. He was 
lead out on the road one day in each week 
and traveled about 10 miles. He was very 
spirited and would fret causing him to 
sweat a good deal. Had good feed, but his 
coat began to lose its brightness, and to- 
wards fall he began rubbing his mane and 
rubbed it nearly all off, the short part 
sticking straight up. I gave him some 
condition powders and he stopped rub- 
bing his neck, but his hair has not regain- 
ed its natural brightness, but looks dull. 
He appears lively, but is troubled with the 
Jampas and does not eat good. We feed 
him corn, oats, bran and hay. Kept no 
blanket on him, for he tears them off with 
histeeth. Whatshall I put on his neck to 
cause his mane to grow out rapidly, and 
what is the best course to pursue to bring 
him into good condition and make his 
coat look and glossy. K. 





Answer.—The rubbing of the mane is 
due to irritation of the. skin from some 
@ause, unknown to us. Wash the skin 
lean with castile soap and water, and 

. ‘When dry apply alittle vasaline well rub- 
‘bed in once a day. For lampas all that is 
mecessary is to lance the bars near the in- 
gision tecth, an ordinary pocket knife will 
answer the purpose. Give internally the 
following: Socatine aloes, pulv., two 
@unces; nitrate potassa, pulv., three 
@unces; gentian root, pulv., three ounces; 
jamaica ginger root, pulv., one ounce; 
mix all together and divide into 12 pow- 
@ers, give one night and morning in the 
feed or on the tongue. Give no corn or 
eorn-meal; but good clean oats and hay in 
moderate quantity. If his hide is scurfy, 
select a warm day, wash himall over with 
castle soap and water, using a soft flesh 
brush for the purpose; then apply the fol- 
Jowing: Hyposulphite soda four ounces, 
disolve in one gallon rain water, rubbing 
‘well with the flesh brush. One or two such 
baths are usually sufficient to create 
healthy action in the skin when properly 
applied. We forwarded the book by mail. 


Oribbing Muzzle, and Injury of the 
Heck Joint in a Horse. 








ApRIAN, May 15, 1885. 
‘Weterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


Dean Sm:—Being a subscriber, I would 
like to ask a favor. Can a horse wear one 
of your cribbing muzzles while runnin 
in ven and _— ail sight? If co wil 

ve me a cut of one if I can get them 
po 4 here? 

One more question: Is there any cure 
for an acute spavin? Have a grey gelding, 
peven years old, lame in hind leg. Dr. 
Waldron calls it acute spavin. Told me to 
blister. Have blistered it twice with cor- 
rosive sublimate, turpentine, and camphor 
gum, but have failed to make acure. L. 





Answer.—When wearing the 
muzzle the horse at pasty. . ettbbing 
slowly, by drawing the « -© Can graze 
his mouth from eithe= -«*@% clowly into 
manless the grass‘ ~< *iteof the muzzle, 
allowance Wid de shest, when his 
scanty, She accom- 


half an ounce; rain water, c 


intestine is suff” 
retained in it~ 


> 





et 


Wyandottes, Bred and Owned by M. L. Rice, Utica, Macomb County, Mich. 





“ing cut gives a correct idea as to 
suld be made and attached to the 
¢ 








halter. Its use does not interfere mater- 
ially with his eating grain, unless it is 
scattered or scanty. Its application does 
not effect a cure; butis only a preventive 
while itis worn. Your veterinary surgeon, 
after an examination of the injured leg, 
diagnosed acute spavin, which indicates 
& speedy union of the small bones of the 
hock joint involved in the injury, the 
final termination of which is, in surgical 
phraseology is anchylosis of the hock 
joint. (A joint permanently rigid.) But 
does not extend to the forward and back- 
ward motion of that joint. Unless the 
bony enlargement, the result of acute in- 
flammation is large, few persons would 
notice anything peculiar in the gait of the 
animal, or appearance of the joint after 
the lameness disappears, counterirritation, 
by blistering, fireing, eto. are recommend- 
ed by veterinary writers, each having 
their favorite remedies, but all tending 
to the same end. Your veterinary surgeon 
having the advantage of us in a personal 
examination of the animal is better ena- 
bled to select the proper application in 
the case than one not having the animal 
before him. The dissatisfaction with 
owners of horses in the slow progress of 
recovery from lameness is no fault of the 
doctor, for under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, months pass by before the 
desired end called cure is accomplished. 
If Dr. Waldron, will write us by mail, 
giving us a clear statement of the present 
condition of the diseased joint, we will 
give our opinion and advice in the next 
number of the MicnicAN FARMER. 


Cramp in the Horse. 








Houty, Mich., May 14, 1885. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


Please tell me what to do fora horse 
that appears to have cramps in his hind 
legs or parts. Seems to be spasmodic, 
can’t move his feet backwards in stable. 
Seems to catch, but slap him or speak 
sharp and he will move all right. He is 
seven years old, light bay color, weighs 
about 1350, is 17 hands high, andis a valu- 
able animal. He has been worked all the 
time; eats well, an seems to feel well 
otherwise. SUBSCRIER. 


Answer.—When a horse has an attack 
of cramp; it usually yields to the applica- 
tion of Evinco Liniment, applied with 
hand friction. Turpentine and camphor 
liniment is also good. An animal subject 
to cramp should have once or twice a 
week in his feed, half drachm doses nux 
vomica, pulv., continue for three or four 
weeks. Good grooming with moderate ex- 
ercise are beneficial in such cases. 
Prolapsus Ani in a Ewe. 

FLUSHING, Mich., May 8, 1885. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Sm.—I have a fine two years old ewe 
that seems to have a relaxation of the 
large gut through which the food is evac- 
nated. Especially is she troubled with it 
when lying down. It will project out a 
coupie of inches when down but is in 
most of the time while standing unless 
she coughs when it is thrown out quite 
readily. ASG. 








Treatment, when the animal is constipat- 
ed, the rectum should be carefully emptied 


finger. The protruded intestine carefully 


then it should be bathed with sweet oil, 


Answer.—The trouble with your ewe, | offered at $1 10@1 25 per bu.; © © 
is eversion of the rectum or prolapsus ani. | $1 0; fleld, 80@90c. 


lb. for new. 


as far as possible by means of the greased | quiet. 


washed with tepid water and castile soap; | $1 90; m’" 


Wyandotte Fowls. 





This new breed of fowls is really one 
of the handsomest known to fanciers. 
They are of large size, cocks from eight 
to ten lbs., and hens from six to eight lbs., 
have plump square bodies, clean yellow 
legs, and fine rose combs. They origina- 
ted from crossing Spangled Hamburgs 
with Buff Coching, and then breeding in 
q Single cross of Hamburg and Dark 
Brahma. The above illustration is very 
true to life, both in shape and markings of 
the fowls, They are excellent layers, 
very contented, easily fenced in, and in 
every way 4 desirable fowl for the farm- 
er, oulty raiser or fancier. Besides the 
Wyandottes, which come from the yards 
of Weston & Hawkins, Mr. Rice is 
breeding Partridge Cochins of Philander 
Williams and Foote strain, Light Brahmas 
of Philander Williams blood, and Black 


Breasted Red Games; Langshans, Brown 
Leghorns, White Leghorns, and Plymouth 
Rocks. Wecan recommend Mr. Rice as 
a careful and reliable breeder to any one 
wanting fowls of the varieties he 1s breed- 
ing. 











COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 











Derrorr, May 26, 1885. 

Hieur.—Receipts for the week, 1,945 bbls. 
against 2,938 the previous week, and 2,430 bbls. for 
corresponding week in 1884. Market is quiet even 
to dullness. Outside of the local trade there jg 
very little movement in any Cirection, the flustu- 
ations in wheat making buyers Very conservative. 
Quotations yesterday were as follows: 


Michigan white wheat, choice...... $5 00 @5 
Michigan white wheat,roller process 5 00 @5 25 


Michigan white wheat, patents..... 550 @5 75 

ee ee a to ge 50 
e80' EUR eaccvesvessee 

ee peak o<<beaherneennos 400 @4 50 


Wheat.—The market yesterday opened very 
weak and 4@c below Saturday’s closing prices. 
In the sfternoon, upon reports of an improved ex- 
port cemand, the market got stronger, and finally 
cloeed K@\c higher thanon Saturday. The sales 
amounted to 19cars of spot and 91,000 bu. of fu 
tures. Quotations closed at the following range 
Cash wheat.—No. 1 white, $1 02%; No. 2 red 
$1 01%; No. 3 red, 92@93c; rejected red, 72. 
Futures.—No. 1 white, June, $1 0214; July, $1 04; 
August, $1 04. No. 2 red, June, $1 02; July 
$1 035g; August, $1 038%. 

@orn.—Market has opened weak, with No. 2 
corn at 50c per bu. for spot, and 49c for June de- 
livery. For high mixed 50\¢c was offered, but no 
eales made. 

Oats.—The market is quiet and prices slightly 
lower. No.2 white are quoted at 40c fer spot, 
and 40%c for May delivery. No. 2 mixed were 
offered at 37}¢c, and Juae at 37c, 

Barley.—Very quict. State is quoted at $1 35@ 
1 50 per cental for fair!o good samples, and Canada 


$155@1 7%. 


firm, Very little moving. 

Feed.—Lower. Bran, $18 per ton by the ear; 
middlings steady at $13 25 for coarse, and $14@15 
for fine. 

Butter—Market overstocked. Fine creamery 
has sold at 20c; dairy at 18@i4c. Choice lots of 
fresh packed are taken at 15@16c. Low grades 
quoted at 8@12c. 

Oheese.—Market unchanged. Full cream 
State is quoted at 12@12%c per Ib. ; part skims at 
8@9c, and low grades at 5@éc. as 

Eggs.—Quoted at 11%@12c per doz. for freeh, 
with fair receipts. i 

Honey.—Market dull at 13c per lb., for1 lb. 
frames, and 10@lic for 5 lb. frames. Strained, 9 
@10c. 

Beeswax.—Steady. Quoted at 25@30c. 

Dried Fruit.—Sun-dried apples, 344@4c per 
lb.; evaporated 6@7c; pears 10c; peaches 12c. In- 
quiries light but supply good. 

Grain Bags.—American A, $18 50; Stark A, 
$22 50; Mt. Vernon, $19 58, 

Hay.—Market quiet but firm, with good baled 
timothy on track quoted at $16@18 per ton, and 
small lots at $18@20. Straw in demand at $8 50@ 
9 00 per ton on track. 

Beans.—Sellers are askirg $1 25@1 28 for car 
lots of fine picked stock. Unpicked are selling a¢ 
7c@$1 per bu. Small lots of picked sel] at $1 30 
per bu. i 
Potatoes.—Market dull. Early Rose or 
track are quoted at 85@38c per bu. Iu amall lots | 
quotations are 40@45c. 

Onions.—Quotations are $1 30@1 75 per + { 
Hops.—Nothing doing, and prices e . 
nominal. Held at-15@20c in store, atirely 


Peas.—Very quiet; Wi 5 
y quiet; Wisconsin mn peas ive 


acate bine, 75c@ 


Maple Sugar.—Weak « 
, and slow at 8@%c per 


Maple 8 —" 
* ita galion cans 80@90c. Market 
Seeds.—C"' 

aver, prime, $5 25 per bu.; timothy, 
tet, $1 05; Hungarian, $1 05. 
Awherries.—Quoted at $1 50@2 00 per case, 


Str 


- 





or hog’s lard, and the intestine carefully 
returned in place. Inject the rectr 
twice a day with the following sol" 
sulphate zinc, one drachm; ~~ _<@ion: 
afycerine, 
and shake well before uc’ ae pint, mix, 
animal in a standir ..-tmg. Keep the 
@ position, until the 
Aently contracted to be 
.s proper piace. Give intern- 
following: Flour of sulphur, 
« pound; bitartrate of potassa, half a 
give half 


ally the © 
half 
p 
_ound, mix well together and 
an ounce twice a day. 











Tue: 9th annual Tri-State Fair will be 
held at Toledo, Ohio, September 7th to’ 
12th, 1885. The Secretary of the fair is 
Charles Reed, Toledo, who will furnish 
inquirers with all information regarding 
it. 





_@rovisions.—Market easier, although barreled 
pork is slightly higher thana week ago. Hams 
and bacon are a little lower, as is also tallow. 
Dried and mess beef steady and unchanged. Quo- 
tations are as follows: ; 





MESS, NEW.....eeececesscecveres 1200 @ 12 2 
ly NeW......- aiipesinbilp sion 12 50 ona 
Clear d0.......se.ese cece cons ces 13 % 14 00 
Lard in tierces, per D........... 7h, 7% 
Lard in per B............ ° 75, 
Hams, phogedye ese . 9 9% 
Shoulders, per D.......- +--+. . o% 
Chi per ee 8 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl ‘ wh 11 25 
Tallow, per D.... 
ed beet, per vocouces ee. came 138 
-Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 


the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week: 
onday—11 loads: Three at $22; two at $21; 
we At $28, $20, $19 75, $19, $18 fe: $18. sath 
Tuesda: sat gne wo at $22, $2150 and $20; 
t an ® 
satreamode 12 lone: Mont, st $30; thios st 
; two al ;.one al . 
Prriureday—t2 Toude $ gan at oe three at $18; 
two at ; one & 7 50 an - 
Friday—5 loads: Three af $21; one at $19 and 
18. 
Saturday—10 loads: Three at $19; two at $21, 
$21 50 and $20; one at $18. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At the Michigan Oentral Yards. 
Saturday, May 23, 1885. 

The following were the receipts at these yards 

Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 

No. No. 0. 

21 12 

28 2 

nats 8 

44 


see eee ewes esesereee 


LN | ee ees 
Fowgrville.......... 
Groné Blanc....... .... 
Ho weli 





The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
484 head, against 916 head last week. Butchers’ 
cattle were very scarce, as a good part of the re- 
ceipts were made up of stockers. There was an 
active demand for the best grades of butchers’ 
stock, and for this class buyers had to pay & 
sharp advance over last week’s rates, none of 
them putting it less than 25 cents per hutidied. 
For heavy shipping cattle and stockers the mar- 
ket was steady at last week’s rates. The yards 
were cleared early in the morning and left a de- 
mand for about as many more cattle unsupplied, 
The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 
Extra graded steers, weighing 1,3 
eit... ee " is 
Choice steers, fine, *') so a' ui @5 
formed, 1,1 to*,, =<00 : we ae 
950 steers. “well fatted, weighing 
tt Yee > @5 00 





Rye.—No. 2 is quoted at 63@65c per bu., and is 


* 4 SCOP ee aeeeeeesees 
Goud Mixed Butchers’ Stock —_Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers.... 425 @4 50 

arse Mixed Butchers’ Stuck— 


Light thin cows, heifers, stags 

ae. oo @3 85 
nt 5 EERO ES Ee RRL 350 @4 00 
MOM ass asnusbetues eres” ecenecelic 275 @8 50 


- Gleason sold McKeel 12 stockers av 544 Ibs at 
‘7, and a bull weighing 1,140 lbs to Caplis at $3 30. 

Seeley sold Switzer & Ackley 7 feeders av 958 
Ibs at $4 40, and 2 stgckers av 785 lbs at $4 20. 

Judson sold Oberhoff 10 good butchers’ steers 
av 957 lbs at $5.- 

Gleason sold H Roe a mixed lot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 677 lbs at $4, and 2 feed- 
“2 oo eee ee oy 935 ee at $455 

osher go zer & Ackley 4 d butchers’ 
— av xy pol $4 85. 4 euieaiaeauaes 
arson 80 nilivan 8 good sbippi: 
1,170 Ibs at $5 25. ¥ onus 

Nichols sold Flieschman 4 good shipping steers 
av 1,825 lbs at $515, and 5 good goou butchers’ 
steers to Oberhoff av 1,054 Ibs at $5. 
m3 — oped & yee 11 stockers av 748 

8 a , an good butchers’ ate t - 
ar = = yy Pet gd v4 *9 $4 85. on we 

witzer ckley so reford Beck 
butchers’ cows av 1,090 lbs at $3 ae | ene 
Png Fy hey ema 6 good shipping 
ers av 8 al an i 
10 ie . a, z : 5 a bull weigning 
ulver 80. ullivan 8 stockers av 
coy nS 
ampbell go! ohn nson 8 mixed lo 
— good papi “aoe pod 1,035 Ibs at yA 
oe sold Caplis a mixed lot of 9 h 
ar mo etock a oe - . $4 60. a 
Julver so! refor eck 10 fai : 
— av a — - 50. ath ane 
ogan 80) eschman 3feeders av 926 lbs at 
$450; 2 stockera av 650 Ibe at 
weighing vig oer. . salecomanen 

Adams £0 reford & Beck a mixed lot of 
head of good butchers’ stock av 917 lbs at $4 40. . 

Beach sold McKeel 82 stockers av 587 lbs at $4. 
MB ad Gpencer ge og Beck 10 good 

ers’ steers av 1, 8 a 80 
cows av 1,110 lbs at $3 50. en ae 
Webb sold Sullivan 8 stockers av 582 lbs at $3 75. 
ja are, sold Switzer & Ack ey 4 
Ts av 8 a) 
700 Ibe af $2 00, $4 25, and a bull weighing 
urt Spencer sold Shields 4 good shipping 
steers av 1,275 lbs at $5 30, onl f 
—, & ns _ 4 $4 33. siieaiiele ie 
ver 80. refor eck 19 fai ? 
stecre av ot Ibe at $4 eye. ‘air butchers 
cCaiferty sold Switzer & Ackley 16 stockers 
av 715 lbs at $4 20; 4 av 727 Ibs at $4 10. 
weighing 610 lbs at $2 50. aarakeaiiens 
— sold Sullivan 15 feeders ay 956 lbs at 


Frazel sold Switzer & Ackley 6 feeders ay 900 

lbs at $4 40; 2 good oxen av 1 

2 stockers av 165 Ibs at $8 75. a 

pies oola cr gt a 4 av 500 Ibs at $380. 
re go refor . 

ers’ steers av 1,075 lbs att $4 75 ba teraes 


Frazel sold George Wref.r 
cows av 1,134 Ibs ar hee oe rd 5 fair butchers! 


Culver sold Rook 5 
and 4ay 500 Ibe at $4. stockers av 750 lbs at $4 80, 


SHEEP, 


The offerings of sheep numbered 93, against 
1,067 last week. Part of the receipts were wooled 
sheep, and for these there is no demand here. 
Shorn sheep averaging 60 to 90 pounds could be 
sold at prices ranging from $2 50 to $3 75, accord. 
ing to quality. 








King’s Yards. 
Monday, May 25, 1885, | 
CATTLE. 


THE miatket opened up at these ‘yards with 
a very light supply of cattle, Br'y.2. picked up 
the supply ina short time ang paid very high 
prices for them, @®siderably. more than they 
could have beef Sold for on Saturday. Several 
of the wholesale dealers have gone west this 
week, and sellers can look for competition from 
that quarter from this out. It seems to be the 
general impression that there are but few cattle 
in the hands of our farmers fit for market. 


Perrin sold Sullivan 5 good butchers’ steers av 
lbs at $5 


1,270 * 
-Harger sold Hayes 12 butchers’ steer 
rhe sat $5, und a ine cite weighing 700 ibs 


at $4. 

Brant sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 7 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 1,066 lbs 
and 4 av 945 lbs at $420. ' ne 

Hayes sold Genther 3 good butchers’ steers av 
1 bs at $5 25. 

Aldrich sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 15 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 770 lbs at $4 25. 

Sullivan sold Hersch 4 good butchers’ steers av 
1,270 Ibs at $5 35. 

Sullivan eold Stucker 2 fair butchers’ cows av 
990 lbs at $4 15. 

Purdy sold Marx 2 fair butchers’ cows ay 1,025 
Ibs at «4 80. 





Chicage. 

CarTLs.—Receipts 37,910 against 38,715 the pre- 
vious week. Shipments 14,832, The offerings 
of cattle on Monday numbered 8,400 head, and 
with what was left over from Saturday the sup- 
ply was large. There was an active demand, and 
while holders at, the opening expected a heavy 
cut in prices, the day’s business was transacted 
ata decline of only 5@10 cents from the closing 
rates of last week. Shippers paid from $48 to 
$5 75 for common rough to choice steers, the bulk 





the arrivals of grass Texans being the principal 
cause. Sales of cows were at $2 50@4 50 for in- 
ferior to choice, and fleshy steers at $4 50@4 90. 
For Tuesday and Wednesday the market was 
active and firm, but on Thursday with largely in- 
creased receipts prices fell off 5@10 cents. for 
the balance of the week prices ruled firm, the 
market closing on Saturday at the following 
QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers weigh- 
ing 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs and upwards$5 75 @b5 8 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed 8-year to 5-year-old steers, 
weighing 1,850 to 1,450 Ibs.... ... 
Good tention steers, 

Rexeisass 


M 

flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 lbs.. 
Butchers’ Sock nferior to com- 
mon stcers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000 lbs 
Stockers—Thinnish steers, weigh- 
ing from 600 to 900 lbs 


Fe 
thin cows, heif- 
ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 


See ee eeseeseeeseesesesesees 


5&8 @5 65 
525 @5 40 
490 @5 15 


350 @4 8 


375 @4 35 
435 @5 00 


ee ee eereeee 


250 @8 2 
8% @6 2% 


Hoas.—Receipts 118,534 against 108,991 last 
week. Shipments 17,852, The receipts of hogs 
on Monday numbered 30,000, which was a very 
large supply for the season of the year. Early 
sales were made at a decline of 10 cents, but 
later 5 cents of this was regained. Poor to prime 
light sold at $4 05@4 35; inferior mixed to choice 
heavy, $3 95@4 30, with skips and culls at $825@ 
39%. The market on Tuesday was better, and 
prices were advanced 5 cents. There was ro 
change on Wednesday, but on Thursday the re- 
ceipts jumped up to 25,000 and prices went off 5@ 
10 cents, and another 5 cents was taken off on 
Friday. The receipts were quits large on 
Saturday, and the market closed weak with poor 
~ pele <3 es at $3 95@4 2; inferior 

xed_to choice heay 90@4 20; with skips 
and culls at $4@8 75.” ‘ 





Buffalo, 
CattLE—Receipts 10,231, against 4,488 the pre- 
vious week. The market opened up on Monday 
with 65 car loads on sale. There wasa good de- 
mand for all kinds of fat butchers’ cattle and 
light steers at about the rates of the previous 
week, but shippers’ cattle of 1,250 Ibs and up- 
wards were dull and lower. There were but few 
transactions on Tuesday, and the market ruled 
steady. On Wednesday only six loads were of- 
fered and only apart were sold. Of Michigan 
cattle, 20 steers av 1,166 Ibs sold at $550; 19 do av 
1,260 Ibs at $550; 9doav 1,193 Ibs at $520;8do 
av 1,289 Ibs at $5 65; 14 do av 1,369 Ibs at $550; 19 
do av 1,195 Ibs at $5 40; 18 do av 1,140 Ibs at $5 50; 
19 do av 1,196 Ibs at $555; 22do av 1,081 Ibs at 
$5 65; 24 mixed butchers’ stock av 931 Ibs at $4 75, 


| } The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves-Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,450 Ibs and upwards. ......$5 @6 00 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 

1,400 IDF... ... 6. cece ceeee ones 540 BE CO 
bap ata a steers 

weighing 1, A Biicssace 430 40 

edium Grades-—Steers in fine flesh, - 

weighing 1,050 to 1,250 lbs........ 480 @5 2 
Oxen—Coarse rough to extra.. ... 325 @4 47 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 

steers weighing 900 to 1,000 Ibs... 4 25 85 
Heifer—Fair to choice............. 380 @4 40 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 8 50 3 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 

steers, stags, old cows, light heit. 

ers. Te Sabices as 4ca08.. 0000 @4 25 
Stockers..Good to choice western, 

Weighing from 950 to 1,000........ 385 @4 35 
Canadian feeders.........sese0e sees 440 @4 60 
Stock bull. ......ccccessccecsescces @3 15 
Butchers’ d%, fair to good.........- 350 @4 00 
Veals—Fait to prime of 160 to 210 

MB WN ORD Drs cciccsneocissawusecicoss 350 @4 50 


SHEEP.—Receipts, 33,000, against 25,100 the pre- 
vious week. On Monday the receipts of sale 
sheep were about 45 car loads. The market 
ruled dull and slow at the closing prices of the 
previous week, and 10 loads were left over at the 
close. Prices were a shade lower on Tuesday, 
and closed weak on Wednesday at a decline of 
10@15 cents. Fair to good 70 to 80 Ib clipped 
sheep sold at $3 25@3 75; 80 to 90 Ib, 85@4; 90 
to 100 1b, $4@4 15; 100 to 115 1b; $4 
$1 25@2; clipped lambs, $4 25@ 


$4 8734 ; 119 do av 82 lbs at $4 10; 54 clipped lambs 
av 62 lbs at $5 25; 67 wooled do av 83 Ibs at $6 50; 
280 av 74 Ibs at $605; 670 do (contracted) ay 9 
Tog at $6; 97 Go ay 63 Jos at 86, “phe 
Hoas.—Receipts, 40,546, agaiiist 37,720 the pre- 
vious week. The ye of sale hogs on Mon. 
day consisted of 48 loads. Trade opened very 
slow and prices ruled weak. It was dull again 
on Tuesday but on Wednesday prices averaged 
a little better than at the opening on Monday. 
Good to choice Yorkerg gold at $4 40@4 45; fair 
do, $4 30@4 35; medium grades fair to oheice, 
Hg 50; we og oe ‘ “ 45; 
s, common to choice. > 8 8 ani 
culls, $8 75@4. ' veiitidienaaen 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Engines, ThreshingMachiney'& SawMills 
(GG, COOPER & CO's 


XEW 
Traction Engine 


has the least gearing, is 
the strongest and most 
convenient Engine in 
use. Their 


VIBRATING THRESHING 


ayy \,_ have the largest sepurat- 

.. ing capacity, and are 
goseerest to give the 
est results obtainable. 


Pony & Standard Saw Mills and 
Portable Engines of all sizes. 
("Send for Illustrated Circulars. 


C. & G. COOPER & C0., 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Sorghum Mills, 
Jelly Machinery, (Steam and Fire). All 
kinds of MillSupplies. Tlustrated Catalogne free 

Cc HAMPTON, Detroit, Mich. 
2Beow9t-sfe 


UNIVERSITY of the STATE of NEW YoRz 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE 


141 West 54th St., New York City. 


The only institution competent and authorized 
» — thed gree st Des. ne of Vete- 
nary Surgery) within the jurisdiction of the 
State of New York. 
SESSION 1885-6. 

The regular course of lectures will cm Cc 
in October, 1885. Circular and information oon be 
had on —_ to DR. A. LIAUTARD,M.D., 
Dean of Faculty, myl2eow13t 


FOR s4"= 
Righty ac: eine 
20 aren tn ces of land in Gratiot Conaty. Mich., 
5 «aproved, balance timbered with beech 

~~ Maple; good erchard, 12 years old, and larze 
house and barn on prem‘ses. Will sell for $18 per 
acre; sma’l payment down, balance on long time. 
Land situate 444 miles from St. Louie, Mich, a 
town of 3,000 inhabitants. Addre-s 
F. G KNEELAND, 

st. Louis, Mich. 











my26-8t 





my 














horses. Please send for circulars. 
owe amerne, Kendallville, Ind. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Clark’s No. 1, White Star, Beauty of Hebron, 
Early Ohio, Late Ohio, Dumnore, 75 cents per 
bushel, sacks included, delivered at railroad. 
i ~— inte a er ary Early Harvest, 

elephone and Ear ayflower $1 00 per bushel. 
SaM’L JOHNSON, Sup’t of Ferm, 

Agr cultural College, Lansing, Mich. 


Farming Land For Sale Cheap. 


Twelve thousand acres of farming land in G'ad- 
win County, Michigan. Good soil, good water, 
and one of the most healthy counties in the State, 
For perticutare inqvire of Eugene Foster, agent 
orof BUTMAN S RUS Sectnan Gian Shee 

, w Cit; ich, 
Plats furnishes on apices ™ wneily 


tered Swine.—Thor- 
ouge red ChesterWhite Poland 








az- 











" only. 
for illustrated catalogue. C 


624, West Chester Pe neton,. Bex 


ester Co, Pa. jn27 ly 








going at $490@585. Butchers’ stock was weak, ! 


gales of 370 chipped Michigan sheep av 102 lbs at 














NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, NEW ADVERTISE ies 
new BUCKEYE a BUCKEYE 


i 


CULTIVATORS ) Threé Section Spring-Tooth Harnyy 







app 7 
YAS i nu " Zs if 7 
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AVA 
ae 


Y, 
mi 


a 


ie at 


OurWalking- Cultivator 


has the best Double-Acting Beam Springs in 
the market, and is handled with less Ja- 





— = <= 


made in three sections, each hin 


bor than any other. The JUNIOR is a| therame line. Beams arjustable to Lever tot 
complete Combined Walking and Riding Cultivator | Yestions ints> le, {The Jointed con. 


orm tou 

cea furrows, etc. The teeth Augety femtces, 
and adjustable to run any depth, p Dered 
— ~ the lever. High wheels bi 
tires; a force-feed seeder : 

any time. can be put on 


Has no equal, and has the most convenient lift- 
ing lever mad¢. All with our Rotary Shields. 
The SENIOR is scold with 4, 5, 6 or 7 shovels 
as desired. 


BUCKEYE 


HAY RAKE 





No RATCHETS 
COG WHEE no 
aut of po 0 get 

Practical) 

DUMP RAKE. SELP 


High Wh : 
tires bolted - ” 
are long and adjusta. 
ble. Made of Crucible 
Steel with Oil Temper 
an dari Reh elete 

nd Swinging() 
can. ging eaning 

Made of the very beg 
material. Neatly ee 
Can be operated by a ver 
small boy. Not excelle 
by any rakein the mg). 
ket. We make both the 
Coil and: Drop Tooth, 
So : <= See it and you will appre 

. ciate it. 


P. P. MAST & CO., Springfield, Ohio, 
—— BRANCH HOUSES —— 
St. Louis, Mo., Philadelphia, Pa., Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, Cal., St. Paul, Minn 


A NEW ERA IN ROAD MAKING! 


on £6: 


Improved Road Machines Manufactured by S. Pen- 
nock & Sons Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 


20; 






ae § 
ee as 
a) ae oe i Ay 


a 














The Pennock Road Machine is an invention which has come rapidly into popu. 
lar favor because of its simplicity of construction, the excellent a of the road 
msde by it, and the vast saving of labor and money by its use. any of the princi. 
al cities and villages of Michigan are using this machine and itis rapidly coming 
into favor on the country roads where it is destined soon to be ger erally adopted, 





Machine, 


Reversible 


The New Pennock Reversible Machine, the most complete road maker made. 
Its Reversible features makes it especially desirable in hilly sections of the — 
as it can be quickly adjusted to work right or left handed, or directly across the r 


and carry earth forward. 
The company manufacture the following different styles of machines: 


Victor Reversible, 

Daisy, (two wheeled with wood bar) 
Daisy, (two wheeled with steel bar) 
Matchless Scraper, (standard size) Spuds, 
Matchless Scraper, (largest size). 


Any of the above machines sent on two days’ trial to responsible parties. 


All persons interested can obtain valuable information in our new illustrated Cat alogue just oat, and 
we furnish free a large co’ored lithograph of all our machines. We append below notice of AN IM. 
us after long delay in the Parent Office. 
PORTANT PATENT UST E Parties intending to buy machines will do well to 
read carefully and reflect. 
Oficial Warning to Road Officers and all Parties Contemplating the Purchase or Sale of 
Road Machines j 
We have received official notice from the Commissioner of Patents that a patent filed August 24, 188 
has been allowed us and will be issued April 14th, 1885. By this patent we have secured BROADLI# 
meunted Road Machine with front running gear adapted at any angle to the line of draft. Also, 
BROADLY a Road Machine with levers for ndependent movement of bar, with guides to secure he 
bar against side orendwise movement. Also, BROADLY in a Road Machine a scraper bar with? 
series of interchangeable and reversible plates forming a continuous cutting one. ‘ersous famlis 
with the Champion, the Waldo, the Lamborn and other Road Machines recently patented will eee 
that they directly iniringe upon our claims in principles of fundemental importance. 
TAKE NOTICE:—Builders, Venders até 


Therefore to all Whom it may Concern teers or an infringing machines are here 


cautioned not to make, sell or use any machines conflicting with the claims of this or any other of of 
patents, as all such parties will be dealt with accurding to law. 


All persons interested in improving roads and stree's are requested to send for 
our New Illustrated Catalogue of Road Machines which contains these and other 
valuable appliances for facilitating road work, and also instructions for making good 
roads. All orders and correspondence for Michigan should be addressed to 


N. M. CARRETT, State Agent, Jackson, Mich. | 


Improved Pennock Road Machine 
do do {with Giant Levers) 

Scarrifier, (attachment to above machines) 

(attachments to above machines) 











Morton Manufacturing Co., M AST, FOOS & t 





ROMEO, . MOACHIGAN, 
—MANUFACTURERS OF— SPRINGFIELD, 0, 
Morton’s Reversible Tread Horse ers 
Power, Monarch Feed-Cutter, r ~ \ f mene wr 


and the Monarch — 


Swing Saw Table, of 


on 
W atch, with the Feed- th 
Grinder which we eell, 
comprises the best set 
of machinery in the 
market for the general 
farmer. The Power is 
made with an adjusta- 
ble elevation and has a 
governor which givesit 
as — and steady & 
: motion asan engine and 
“= can be adjusted to run 
the power fast or slow. The Feed Cutter is made 








with an adjustable steel throatlining, which gives | " Strong and Durable, will not “4 
four Panes edges without onine cost. It has pre. rink, Warp, or Rattlo 


the capacity to cut one ton yee hour. The Grind- 
er attached to our Power will grind from 10 to 15 
bushels per hour with two horses. For references 
we direct you to John F. Hagerman, Romeo; Hon. 
A. B. Maynard, Romeo; Eugene Smith, St. Clair; 
Hon. H. H. Hatch, Bay City; Hon. Wm. L. Web- 
ber, East Saginaw; G. N. Terrill, Lapeer; S. L. 
Hoxie, South Edmeston, N. Y, 

We also make a pense especially adapted to 
Grain Elevators and other stationery purposes, 
which will elevate five bushels per minute, fifty 
five feet high, with one horse and medium cleva- 
tion. For this purpose we refer you to Miller & 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek, H. F. Bush, Gaines 
Station; James Johnson, Cassopolis; John Gard- 


UCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP 


- Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain lined and Brass 
Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the Cheap- 
est and Best Force Pump in the World 


EMS BEA NYO GMS y_ =} 


Mowe » Buckeye Tron Fence, Backey? 








ner, Oxford. Correspondonce solicited. For eel, Lawn Sprinkler, etc.y-etGs 

further particulars and illustrated circulars ad- Ridin. aa 

dress as above. Mention this paper. d9- T h « Th i A eres 
T a session of the Circuit Court for the Coun- Irly ousal 


ty of Wayne in Chancery convened and held 
at the Circuit Court Room in the City of Detroit, 
on the 23d day of May, inthe yeat one thousand 
eight hundred and eigbty-ive. Present: Hon. 


Choice Farming Land 


i jood 
FOR SALE in Huror County, Mich. Clay 
soil, suitable for all kinds of gran a oe 
Easily cleared. Terms to suit purchasers. 


on or address LANGDON HUBBARD, 


Huron city, Meh 


Farms, Farming Lands 


FOR SALE. 


ippearing to this 
8 

defendants, William Lyons, Thomas Lyons, John 
Lyons, Mary Ann Lyons, James Dennison, John 
Dennison, Edward Dennison, Kate Dennison end 
Mary L. batsersby are not residents of the State 
of Michigan, but reside in O:tario, one ef the 
Briti-h Provinces of North America, on motion of 


mri7-6m 











William F. Atkinson, So icitor for complainant. ins. Term 
it ie ordered thst said defendants, William Lyons, | in Northern Michigan'at Great Barga am rs ti! 
Thomas Lyons, John bana Mary Apn Lycans, j of payment very ea ve to ten Teacriptioa 
James Dennison, John Dennison, Edward Denni- | given if desired. Write and give ee from om 
son, Mary L. Battersby and Kate Dennison, ap | of what you want and we will sele 4 send yo 
pear in this cause and answer the complaint filed | list what we think will suit you, + CO. 
therein on or before September 24th, 1885. plat und prices. HP. SMITH & OO iy 
myR6-7 * WM. JENNISON, Circuit Judge. ly Bast Saginaw, 
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able Plants—Tke Cnrrant Worm—Floricultu 
al—A Georgia Willow Farm—Transplaatiz 
Bvergreea Trees—Horticaltural Notes 


Apiorian —Ants and Bees 


saitorial.—Wheat—Corn and Oats--Dairy Pr 
ducts—Wool—Recording a Trotter—The Bri 
ish Grain Trade—Sheep and Wool Notes—Stoc 
Me divas Tap acdecbuncdsccsod rdes tea ce 
News Sumumary.—Michigan—General. 
Foreign 
Poetry.—Trae Love—L’ Amour Qu Rit.... .... 
Hiscellaneous.—Dell’s Cremona—Shoes, An 0] 
Soldier’s Story—Getting Pine Logs to Market 
Euellingsn Ear‘hqusake—A Battle with Snakes 
OS ee ae 
The New Jérsey Jacket—An Eagle that Caugh 
a Man—How LumsdenjMadethe Campaign o 
Candahar a Success—Humbold on Top of Popc 
catepetl—Indian Heat—Cripples in Congress- 
Webster ano His Head—Disadvantage of Bein; 
a Titan—Hot Bread—Darkening Oak—Bur 
dette in Kansas—Varieties—Chaff............ 
Veterinary .—Eacysted Tumor on Horse’s Foot- 
Nymphomania in a Mare...................... 
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HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS. 
That is the Name Under Which the Dutc 
Friesian and Holstein Cattle will Her 
after be Known. 





On Tuesday: last, at Buffalo, N. Y, 
joint meeting of representatives of tl 
Dutch-Friesian and Hglstein Association 
was held. About 80 members of the tw 
Associations were present, and the balan: 
of the 281 members were represented | 
proxy. Dr. F. W. Patterson, former pre 
ident of the Dutch-Friesian Associatio: 
presided at the opening of the conventio 
and explained the principal object « 
their gathering, viz: to receive and a 
upon the report of the joint committee « 
the two Associations regarding a propos: 
to amalgamate. 


By way of explanation it may be state 
that the Holstein Association is the olde: 


of the two organizations, having bee 
bogus in 1071, tha Mutoh Pete.ti t.n- 


ciation was started in 1877. The forms 
had a membership of 200, and the latter 
total of about 80. There were thus tw 
herd-books for practically the same bree 
of cattle, which gave rise to rivalries an 
misrepresentations that were feund to in 
terfere with the success’ of beth parties 
While the pedigrees recorded in the olde 
book numbered some 13,700, those of th 
younger Association did not exceed 2,50 
To put an end to a long controversy 
amalgamation was suggested on a basi 
likely to meet the views of both parties 
A bill was accordingly introduced int 
the New York Legislature on April 21 o! 
this year to incorporate the Holstein 
Friesian Association, and this measure 
received the assent of the Governor or 
Monday of last week. By this act all prop: 
erty, Tights and interests in the previous. 
ly existing Holstein Breeders’ Associatior 
and the Dutch-Friesian Herd-Book Asso- 
ciation of America pass into the hands o! 
the new corporation, under the title of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. 


The joint committee having submitted a 
Téport in favor of consolidation it was 
adopted by a practically unanimous vote. 
By the terms of the charter Buffalo is 
Samed as the corporate home of the new 
Association, but the annual meetings may 
be held at any other place selected by the 
pratt Accordingly it was resolved 
pr upon adjournment the next conven- 

on be held at Cleveland, Ohio, The fol- 
Owing officers of the new organization 
Were duly elected by ballot: 


no yee. @. Youmans, Walworth, 
First Vice. President—Dr. F. W. Pat- 

‘erson, Loch Earn, Maryland. 

ly pee Vice-President—W. M. Singer- 
‘Tatelphia Record, Philadelphia. 
: i Vice- President—George F. Jack- 
Foun neavolis, Minnesota. 

Btey, Vice-President—Frederick C. 

Seon Attica, N. Y. 


Y_ and Editor—Th B. 
Wales, tr. Towa City, woal ane 


Y. rer—W.C. Brayton, Syracuse, N. 


Di 
ears—G. S. Miller, 
a 
éear.— VW. ° ’ 
uh M. Washburn, W.R. Smith, 
ea re evening session the newly elect- 
‘aihaan took their places and President 
PPE cepa The most important 
the ‘sd fore the new Association was 
mene — of by-laws for its govern- 
i enti 5 finally adoped they are almost 
S sas: With those reported by the com: 
mittee i sae by the Conference Com- 
howes the two Associations. It was 
€r resolved, and a by-law for that 
thoula adopted, that the new herd-book 
Without Contain pedigree registers only, 
of an sad Plates, lithographs or records 
tnimals Vertising nature. It will include 
of black and white color already 


in the D -Friesia 

hes utch-Friesian herd- 

ane &nd their descendants in direct line; 

ae eee described in the 
e or North Hol- 

—— with their direct des- 
6 © aim is to make it sub- 

“antially a record of every well-bred ani- 





